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lh.au the Vvi tresses ever liad said I ” 

— -lewis Carroll 



We have before us a United Press report of the conclusions reached 
by eight ” impartial observers' 1 who were permitted to attend the 
recent 16th convention of the Communist Party in America, a conven- 
tion from which even the press was Rigorously excluded* 

Xn addition to A*J* Muste, who acted as chief spokesman, and 
Stringfellow Barr, former president of St. John’s College and now 
lecturer and publicist, the group was made up of representatives 
from The Catholic Worker, the War Re sis ter s’ League, the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and 
the Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors* 

The eiffht 0 according to UP » gave as their impression that the 



Communist Party in this country is too weak 



to be considered 



• threat to our security; that no one faction dominated the con- 



vention: and that the sessions were "democratically conducted*” 



With regard to the Party 1 s claim that it had broken with the Kremlin 
and become an independent American party, they recommended a wait-and 



see attitudes said it would be best ”to let the actual behavior of 



and its members determine the verdict 



While they criticized the Communists for not condemning Soviet 
military intervention in Hungary, their really harsh criticism appears 
to have been reserved, not for an y thing that took place at the 
f Communist KParty convention, but for the Senate Internal Security 
Committee, which had issued a subpoena to Eugene Dennis, former 
General Secretary of the Party* To these ’’impartial observers” such 



i "un-A^rJc® practice of governmental 

j\ srr» p ? INDEXED - Zft I/ ,. : .., 

L opinions and activities J NOT Recorded^" 



I a summons to Dennis was an ” un- Am^rife^! jpractice of governmental 

^ P ^ ? INDEXED - » /a 

inquisition into political opinions and activities^ NOT Recorded' 
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Hew Day or .Tactical Shift? • 



$ To our minds* this is nonsense: well-meaning nonsense » no doubt; 
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but nonsense •unlimited Q 

Immunity to investigation could properly be claimed by the 
Communists only on the basis tbat their Party actually ;• came within 
tbe American structure of* institutions and was not in any sense the 
conspiratorial tool of* a foreign and hostile power* Yet the "impar- 
tial observers” themselves say they will-have to wait and see whether 
or not the Party has broken -with the Kremlin® How could it break 
with the Kremlin if* it had not been tied to it? If* it has been tied 
to the Kremlin, and if* even these "impartial observers” are not sure 
that these ties have been broken, how in the name of* common sense 
can a Congressional effort to learn the score be rated as an 
un - Ame r i can in qui s i t i on ? 

Both Eugene Dennis and William Z * Foster have been unqualified 
exponents of the closest “possible ties between Soviet Russia and 
Communist parties outside Russia <> Neither has ever countenanced the__ 
idea of independent national Communist parties® To both, the Soviet 
"line,” with all its abrupt twists and turns, has been the only true 
0 om m un i s t “ li n e o “ 

Both these men were, at the 16th convention, voted out of long-held, 
top offices. Does this mean the repudiation of their viewpoint? 

The convention resolved that the “American Communist Party will 
Interpret and apply the science of Marxism— Leninism •“ Does this mean 
a new day of policies made In America, In accord with American 
principles? Or does It simply mean one more tactical shift — in 
the hope of lulling Americans into a false sense of security and 
forming a new “common front" with the lulled? 

Some Things Seen 

The “Impartial observers" say, “Wait and see." But some things can 
b e seen without waiting o 

First, both Foster and Dennis were among the 20 delegates-at~ large 

appointed to the national committee; and among the II appointed to 

the administrative committee — the very formation of this latter 

being at Foster 1 s suggestion o Does this argue the repudiation of 

these men:- and of their Interpretation of "the science of Marxism— 

.■Leninism?" It seems a queer sort of repudiation© 

-more-' 
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’ Second, every "democratically conducted" debate during the 
convention in which anything of .real moment was at stake ended with 
the triumph of Foster’s point of view® 

Third, the convention refused to take a stand on either of the two 
issues on which it might have registered a strong "American 
reaction: namely, Soviet intervention in Hungary; and the growth of 

anti-Semitism in Russia. Both issues were simply passed along to the 
national committee® 

Fourth., no authentic American political convention excludes the 
press —'.and it’s a safe guess that these "impartial observers" would 
* he among the first to protest if it did® 

Fifth, while the press was told that, in the judgment of the 
convention, Soviet Russia had made some , mistakes , all specification 
of such mistakes was evaded* 

We says Look at the record; and then call non sense , nonsense 

(Copyright 1957, John F 0 Bill© Co fl ) 
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Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 

1308 Fiddler’s Green 
' Lake Barbroffc 

Falls Church, Virginia 

. ,, 

A Dear Dr. Overstreet: 



April 5, 1957 
PERSONAL /, 



Toison 
Nichols 
Boardman 
Belmont . 
Mohr 
Parsons . 
Bosen — 
Tamm — 



Trotter 

Nease : 

^Tele. Boom . 
'^olloman — 
>^ndy 




ALL . 1NF0R W1 ATION -CONTAINED 
•;? HERBS iS.OHGtASSiFlED ; . 

. rnflTF s^Q>2^BY5£fifirii^c- 



, ' Your thoughtful letter of April 1, 1957, has b&pn 

received, and you may be assured that I have no objection 'whosoever 
to the quotation from my letter of March 29 in the: enclosure i 

- . r -- , , , ’ " 1 ' ' 1 * ‘ 

> . . Frankly, I am most dismayed to learn that many persons 

in the academic field have the assumption that, it would dp hs^od =|o 
ask questions of me or my associates., While it is true that aiges^ntial 
element of confidence attends much of the FBFs work, this does no£ 
prevent bur furnishing specific information as to matters of jurisdiction, 
policies and procedures. Doubts and misunderstandings cannot be 
resolved if the persons who harbor them refuse to make an honest 
effort to learn what the facts actually are; and I am amased that such 
thinking could prevail among the very persons whose lives are, devoted 
. to seeking truth. .] * , . . 1 • 

Your efforts to overcome, this attitude as it has been 
applied to this Bureau are greatly appreciated; and I Wish you every 
success in convincing your colleagues that my associates and Iwelcome 
the opportunity to discuss any questions Which exist now or arise in the 
future; . 
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Sincerely ,you yg4i 9feW8J 

’ J.,E<jgar Hoover g 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA- 

April 1, 1957 
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ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UMCLASSS'ritD ( 

‘ DMLi3^ao^_B'SEa£umC4 L 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover, 



'LJk 






Thank you very warmly for your generous 
letter about my article in the American Association of 
University Professors Bulletin. 

I hope you will not feel that I have taken 
an improper liberty in quoting one paragraph of your letter 
to Dr. George Pope Shannon, Editor of the Bulletin. I attach 
a carbon of my letter to him. I have written it, as I am sure 
you will understand, simply to make explicit your willingness 
to help clear r - up any confusions or misinterpretations that may 
exist in the minds of educators with reference 1 to the practices 
and' purposes of the FBI. There has been, I know, a fairly wide^- 
spread assumption among academic people that it would do no good 
to put questions directly to you or your associates: that the 
questioner wo&ld either be told that necessary secrecy precluded^ 
the giving of an answer or would be put off with a stereotyped * 
response that really answered nothing. It is this assumption 
that I would like to undercut. I would like my colleagues to 
know not only that you will, to the best of your ability, weigh 
and answer their questions but also that you will give a fair 
hearing to their points of view, crediting them with integrity 
of intention, and recognizing that their views are shaped in 
the image of their lifelong experience and ported tmehlv* 4 

& teg?, e U. 

, J • ' 4*^S!i4ic ere ly, ^ 









H. A. Overstreet 
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. _ April 1 , 19^7 \ - , ■ : ^ . 7 ^ - 

■ • X .. . ^ ,o 

Dr., Gfeorge Pope Shannon: • • . . "» . ; . '■•\k 

£®g#g£JuMf^^ •' - y'X'Xjh 

kls^mus-s^i^ s,-4vehya,. J.W V . . . ‘ , • ?■ >... . 

Was hingt on '6 >r DC , ,-' ' ”•• . .♦ • •'•- - ■.-■; ;; •) \ \ /r ; -' 

' D **f :~ .■ 7 " 

... * From,-_,aur point of view, ..it Nv"''" 

that? you areto’ be he, re f or another *year and 'n half-j 'fpn^^- nr^ ’ ' 

by. no means, prepared to have you two absent ynurselves'' fromoUr- 
vicinity. Too- many thing s remai n yet to b e ; ta Iked - about -4 inv. 
eluding your own post^ret i r:erhent plans. “ i 1 

w .4 ’ Thank you for your explanation hbout the r ri?sol-utin&.^’.:*' : - ! '.;' 
We Will both : maka onc&eiyen £ amildar' wt^'MI^-J^dhey'^dcilE v ^afph : ; 
Fuchs. Joint 3tatemerittf M - very s.t'rong^3^,' a ( s ]wa v are sh^V : ■ 
yduVdd*. that./;the‘ Sfiil. ; UnpdSloived -&3fcds' ; ’j^ lihert<^'' ; 



explore' what is deeply at retake and to Weighr ^ 
point, fairlif, ip/the; hope pi Whelping ^hUirc-|y? ; to OvblVW. tact'ifcs. ;li 
coTito'ehsura,t & qfttfr: both ttfri :. drisf s^Jbgrh needs. «n&^f &\ |ong.rr angd'^ ■ -;4\ 
iifterttlohS.;.with: '•tega^vt^ • W^7ha^e;.m^^ 

through the? years, the. extent tprwftieh^ upon: -Chase ^i0Suts;'^«-| 

from one aide and than another ;>■* hay.e7se^med-7tn rafladt” what-ijEric^. { 
gentley call O /‘mot iye;‘mOng;erihg l,! “jrathif t%n74.teddghlt inn, of • tho : ->) 
actual' compfe^itie.s Ihyolved. ' :J; ? v -r 'v ' - ! X- ^ ^ ;,C '/ 



.1 ; think yguvittay Bd: ■interested, in. hTjigi^grjapwCl^6iif. .a* ^fett dr- 
that came to md. a f pwj days ago from JRilri ^.;^'<iga f r> Hooir-e-'ni:' a iettOr • .,• 
indicating th|*'.h«, artlcil-. in. tke^^Tntfciii. '■ 

■ ”H8r. as soci ate S’. .and,'T .hope, ..that: ^T^e? : F&l‘ ' St ory t wi j. j, 'jtfX 1 

widely discus'ded in ' ^edU'eatiOnardirdfes and that’ iaany :of ydu t XX j 
coll eagues wil?l . take advantage - of ^ ^yodr puggesil^ -.to : dii^tlthfin^ h 
que sti 6ns> to. me> J^tMpfWayjgi-X am^. ciohfldenfet^surtderntartdlhgiSs^^ 
efroneous. conceptions, pantldul-ariy .'lhithd;if ield:;Of;g|u^l^\ii 
can be resolved. ■* ?-■-■■ J - 7y - : --yXXX*-y‘iX^>j 

. . • for :4ur ^ pwn -part.,' an:you .lajow T .we}fiSei;^ ;.J 

honest'-minded |discu.Ssibh; : WC:'Can’ --Ijai/e’ acrOsS'jiines' of’ reM" or r X 
assuihed. differ encdl of ^Oopinid|fi. ; ' : tiie. : ^b^teri^and/'also'i.' Vhat ; thOre. 1 
is never any 'substitute*; wDleit. Ve . ymUtyii^cj^^ti^n}/.t6^^ 
to* the person in the‘ : best position .ip^suppl-y^iC.^. V^^^^^ i ' 

With best w ishes’ from both of ^0*4^ hoth of" you , ‘ . 4; / 

' ' - -w^ ' 4? n - ■- O’ ’ ‘ififii'diklty,...l 7 Xx* 
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Hr* Harry A. Overstreet. 
ISO'S Fiddles ’0re^ 1 

X*ahe Bareroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 

Bear Br. Overstreet: 



® o' 



fiLt tlPDSIMil® 

HEREIN IS GRCLA33B® . 
0MLS^-°--SE_ 8Y.S&£s£i 



K has just been my pleasure to read your article, 

"For Our Professional Agenda, w which appears to the Spring, 1057* 
edition: of the American. Association of Baivereify Professors Bulletin, 
and I am indeed grateful to you for encouraging others to the academic 
profession to -read Bon ’Whiteheads .objective portrayal of our activ- 
ities and responstotiities. " 

My 'associates sod 1 hope thgjl^bg Fgjf §toyy^ vail be 
widely discussed to educational proles asd ^t| yog* colleagues 

Vdli tobe advantage of your suggestion to to.to®* 

to this w&y, 1 am confident mtoundersiahdkgg s%| ^&he@a&£on^?' 
ceptions* particularly in -the Held oleivil lifeertils*- cm be resolved.. 



gfuOtey- We are most agpreclMif§ ^-fpa? Miid^oferences to . ^V-hV 

"Tho-FBI Story" and, of course, hope tout our §£fortoV«dti continue to • 1 
■ merit the confidence you have expressed to s&r WQfto: r 

i • M jtfcGOHOED * 8 , - ' l/th — ff i 

rcoli - FBI I k / »«cw^JoS^ M£S4LUiU^ p 

1 ‘ k “” I \ A • STrt*ragar Hooyer & ! . 



| COMM - FBI 
I MAR3 91357 
1 MAILED 30 

cc Mr. Nichols 



-m min, 



A A r> 



NOTE: See Jones to Nichols Memo dated March* 28, 1957, captioned ' 

"The FBI Story," Boob Review by Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, Falls Church, 
Virginia, " GEMrlmh. r ' -/f * 

^ ' ■ . *Jzi * 



GEMjlvp 

..(41 



Pftl'5 19® \a 



~ Mr. Tolson*^^: 

. /=. ■ • Uar ; ... fK! ..-. j»c4^. , “*• 
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.MAKING LIFE MAKE SENSE 



Harry and Bonaro Overstreet 



DOUBLE TALK 



// 

tfLrrt 1 



Mr. Nea'se 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Holloman- 
Miss Gandy 



At the recent 16th. convention of the American Communist Party 3rb 
was resolved that "the American Communist Party will interpret and a ft ^9, 
apply the science of Marxism-Leninism*" 

When we think of what the word "science" genuinely means* it would 
seem to be time to give that old Communist cliche* an overhaulingo -It 



has bemused and confused countless numbers of bright young people and 
invested dull Communist speeches with the aura of scientific 0 ,J 






author! ty » 

It is time to say very simply but firmly, "The King has no 
clothes on!" Marxism-Leninism is not science for the very obvious Vtf 

reason that it doesn't act like science* It acts like dogma* and f 
I very questionable dogma at that* . A ” 

The Greatest Pride 

The very essence of science, as any informed person knows* is the 
willingness to examine not only all evidence ■ at hand, but all that 
may later be revealed, and to change & without hesitation and equivo- 
cation, if the evidence calls for -change. Every scientific conclu- 
sion presents itself as a hypothesis to be put to the test of 
experiment « 

No genuinely scientific ^conclusion ever presents itself as a 
finality, to be imposed with\ force and rejected at peril* It never 
f comes as a Manifesto, a pu'bli <\ : declaration ^Qf intention and ac tion 0 ^ 

The greatest pride of science is its wi^jTeness to be proved 

, . . . \ INDJXELP5 /o- $ - //s4-n5*%J" "/ 

mistaken. It accepts every genuine proof of a mistake as another ' — f 



truth to put into its bag< 



The Difference Xn Brief 



not nSoonSW^ 
W APR 12 1057 



Communist thinking is thp exact opposite of all this* It pre- 
sents not a tentative hypothesis tote examined and tested by experi- 
ment* It presents an irreversible 'Truth* to be obeyed to the letter c 
To; Communism, dissent is Here sy), 

Thus Communism 7 s pride lies not in a wijillngnes s to be proved. 
N^aken but in the fact of being right, and absolutely right* Nor is 

\^PR 1? 1357 -more- 
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it ever .grateful at having its mistakes revealed. "Let the critic 
beware" is Communism’s grim warningo 

Xn brief « the sharp difference between the t w o is that science is 
willing from beginning to end to preserve the tentativeness of a 
hypothesis. On the other hand, from the very beginning to the very 
end. Communism insists on being a finality » an enforcible and to-be- 



enforced Truth. 



A Savage Science 



What is most striking about all this is the sharply divergent 
qualities of mind that are encouraged by science on the one hand 
and Communism on the other. 

Science encourages the seeking mind; the mind that asks question s; 
explores; doubts, tries out different angles of approach; Isn’t 
arrogantly sure. Xt thinks of .alternative possibili tie s o 

Communism, on the other hand, encourages the committed mind; the 
: mind that does not seek because it already possesses; that does not 
• knock because It has already entered and slammed the door shut© 
Communism encourages the arrogant, ruthless. Intolerant mind, the mind 
that sees no alternative possibilities. 

I Sc ience is creatively modest; Communism is uncreatively conceite d c 

. S cience moves ahead; Communism is at dead end . 

To call Communism "scientific” Is like calling a savage scientific 
because he has learned unfailingly to discriminate between those who 
speak his own language and those who don’t; and who splits the heads 
of those who don’t. 

The Hope Was Soon Dashed 

Just how unscientific Communists can be was seen at this 16th 
convention In one of the final resolutions adopted. "Membership In 
the national working class or party Includes the right and responsibi- 
lity to make friendly criticism of brother parties or the actions of 
Socialist governments." (Xn short, it looked as if the Communists 
were at * last admitting the eolen.tific principle of open criticism and 
correction . But the hope was soon dashed for the resolution went 
on:) "At the same time. It requires that such criticism shall be 

within the framework of recognition , that the fundamental conflict of 
~ -more — 
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all peoples is with, the forces of imperialism," In other words. 
Communists were welcome to criticize, hut never to criticize tns 
Communist Dogma L 

When Communism says "science" it means "dogmao" Double talko 
It is said that a rose hy any other name would smell as sweet. 
Communism, calling itself "science," smells just as sour and rancid 
as any other ill— conceived and violently enforced dogma 0 

(Copyright 1957, John F. Lille Co,) 





May 28, 1957 




Dr. Harry A. Overstreet . , . , 

Po-U I'y.'fq 

Emergency Hospital ' , \\QIOT V~ 

1711 NewYork Avenue, Northwest 
Washington, D. C; ‘ 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: \ - 



\ I was very sorry to learn oi your 

hospitalization, but it was encouraging indeed to 
get the news of the success of your operation arid 
that it wiU only he a.matter of a few days until you 
are enjoying your usual goal health, f do hope you 
will exercise every precaution to ensure your speedy 
recovery, * : ~ ■ . v/ " „ ' ' 

With every good wish,,. HORDED - 51 
- Sincerely yours. 



\V llaBS ^ 

MAY 2 9 19 §? 

no/AM.FBI . 




5s £4gar jBo oTey 



ft 






m JUIT 5 1957;/ - 



fy ..-, r (Note: . Cover memo f^jwn Nichols to Tolson 5-28-57 re Dr./I^rry A. 
Overstreet prepared by HiBN:<ml) 
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oardman . 
elmont — 
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ele* Boom*. 



cc-Mr., Jones .*rv. £ 
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BONAROWTOVE RST R E Et 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREeKT 
LAKE BARCROFT 
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Mr. ^1 

Mr. Yardman — | 
Mr. Belmont — 
Mr. Mohr , — 
Mr. Parsons — 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Tamm 

Mr. Trotter 

Mr. . 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Holloman | 

Miss Gandy — 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington 25, D.C. 




Dear Mr. Hoover, 

» 

Mr. Overstreet has asked me to send 
you his warm thanks for your thoughtful note. 

As Mr. Nichols has probably told you, 
he is coming along even better than we would have 
expected and will probably come home on Tuesday. Then 
it will be simply a matter of patient recuperation; and 
with the clear Summer ahead, he will have ample time 
for that. 

Meanwhile, during this present stage of 
hospital boredom, friendly letters such. as yours are a 
real help. 
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Office Memorandum 



Mr. Nichol 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



DATE: July 9, 1957 



/ ■' rom : urk/ms 



SUBJECT: MRS. BONARO W. OVERSTREE 

SPECIAL TOUR - JULY 9, 1957 



fill INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS SNCLASSIFIED , 
. PH Sy, 



JilED Sfc 

Boardman . 
. Belmont _ 

I Mason 

iT yl Mohr 



Mrs. Overstreet was conducted on a special tour of 
both the headquarter’s office and the Identification Building on 
July 9, 1957, by Special Agent Hoxie of Crime Records Section. 

While touring the Identification Building Mrs. Overstreet had her 
fingerprints taken for retention in Identification Division files. She 
was accompanied by Mr^fgtfawbridge of .Mill Valle y, California , ^ an^ 
her two children, Roger and Daphne. All members of this party fired 
a machine gun and expressed their extreme pleasure for the courtesies 
extended to them. 



J, 






of this tour. 



As you will recall, they meftrieflf witiryou afThe time 



RECOMMENDATION: None. For information^ 

JP , 






s V* 



Jl)L\10 1957 J 
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July 9, 1957 
PERSONAL 



RECORDED Vgj. ' •* 1 , 

MrsY a BonaxoJK>~Ovegstree t 

Tiakfi ’RarP-rnf f :/t 

* FaUs 



i\f y t 



w agiyw^ • - . . all iNFOSiuno:: 50 .■mm 

Dear Mrs. Overstreet! . HERElij IS Gi’loi-nCvU IC(} . 

... Dfl TC -S-Ao-Si . BY Sp66tj/ 

After looking over your article, ’’Ttes^Sdult Educator and , 
the W orld Communist, u which appears in the June issue of ’l&didt Leadership, 
LeoS^^fT^TfBe^portuniiy go by without dropping you this personal note . 
to tell you what a constructive job X think you have done in making available 
to educators materials throughwhich they can acquire a better understanding 
of the objectives and methods of communism. 



SB- lO Cai 






, ; I was particularly impressed by the editorial bote oh page 36 

which set forth your objective, namely ”to clarify the nature of communism. : . ri 
As you know, I have always felt that the inviestigatlye process isnecessary : , 
when law violations occur from the broad preventive aspect of internal 
security. However, the ultimate fight against world communism must be 
conducted on the educational front, and as We move from one period to’ / ‘ . 
another it is becoming increasingly clear that the educational-process needs 
to be heightened and extended to the end that every thinking person can be 
brought face to face with the realities of the basic tenets of communism, 
only then Will its menace become real and understandable. f 



SI I Was so impressed with the article that I have takei^the^- 

%perty of writing Mr. Nicholas p. Mitchell, the editor of u Adult Leadership. ” 



Icopy of my letter is enclosed. 



Tolson . ^ 

Nichols 

Boardman 

JBelmont 

Mohr I 

P arso ns 



With best wishes and kind regards, 



O 

- - m 

CD g 




IM 




Sincerelw^gp 

r, Edgar J(oox© 5 y 



Hollam"an^?k£i^ 

-G 




Belmont. 



- C My * ‘ * , * , « ' . . 

4$^p3; Cover memo, from Nichols to Tolson dated 7/8/57 
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Mr, Nicholas?. Mitchell 
Director of Extension 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina; 

Bear Mr. Mitchell: ' * 



July 9, 1957 
PERSONAL 



ALL Ilf ORMAtlDN -CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS- aNCLAG-SIFIED - 



DAT E ^o-S l • R Y Sfe&nr/cV . 



Ihave just had the opportunity of reading the June 
issue of your magazine, "Adult Leadership, " which was devoted 
to the very excellent article, "The Adult Educator and the World 
, Communist, " by Mrs. Bonaire % Overstreet. - .. - 

*. As I read the article, I could not help but toe impressed 

at the manner in which Mrs. Overstreet presented her subject and the 

- urgent need to develop the educational process as our most effective 
* meUns, of combating the menace of communism. For many ybarsi- 

1 have held to the view that our law enforcement methods are-’ ^ 
-£ e ^sary where laws are being: violated. Nevertheless^ &e" “ 

; final analysis, the communist menace can best be inet through* ah 
energetic, vigorous and intelligent application of the educational 
process. The fact that your magazine is-using it as a medium to 

, carry the message' into the educational world, is heartening, and I 
could not let this opportunity pass without /dropping this personal 
■ notS expr essing my appreciation bi the fine job that has been done. 

! COMM -FBI /; 7 ■ ' v ' ' ^ 

JUL 9 ** 1957 With best wishes and kind regards, / o 

mailed 19 / Sincerely your^y^^ > ^\/ ,_ ’ 1 ^ 

—i:, ; LBNVhpf:-. - c , \ • \/\ J * ^ gar Hoov ®?5 7 , 

HT- cc - Mrs. Boharo W.„Pver street ty “ / ’ : /S 

cc - Mr. Boaraman V ,:0 o?,a *>** “ , . jy ^ 

— ‘ ' ‘ Mr. Belihont ‘ ' ' - ■ - . x rV ’ 
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I am attaching hereto the June issue Qfe ^S^ult Iieadcrs h.il'). " 

This issue is devojgpl to a single articl e by Mrs^Bonaro W. Overstreet, 
wife of rfr i-Ha.rrv Overstreet, entitled 1 TThe4^Mt^ducator_ and the Worl d 
Com munist. ” It is excellent in every respect, bearing in mind that it is being^ 
directed essentially to school leaders and college professors specializing in \j ^ 
education. It is being directed to an area where we have been woefully weak and 
where considerable missionary work needs to be done. 
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What Mrs. Overstreet does is to provide references to a body of 
materials which would give the educator an insight to the communist problem. 
There are a couple of portions that are well worth reading. On page 58 she deals 
with infiltration tactics and makes some exceedingly strong statements on why 
communists should not be teachers. At the top of page 60 she deals with the FBI 
through references to the book, M The FBI Story. " 

The idea for this article started approximately a year ago when 
the Overstreets had dinner with us one evening. I started urging them to take 
the offensive in the educational field. This they have done in an excellent manner 
against considerable obstacles which they had to overcome first of all with the 
editors of ’’Adult Leadership, ” selling them on the idea of devoting the entire 
edition to this one subject. Secondly, they had to cast the article in a way that 
it would be read by the ultra liberal educator who does not know the facts of life. 

^ j 

They have deliberately selected some materials which' they put 
into this article as a tactic to direct attention of certain educators such as by 
referring to certain books in passing because of the weight these authors carry 
in ultra liberal educational circles such as GranVille Hicks’ book, ’’Where We 
Came Out, ” which tells of his conversion away from communism; ’’Civil Liberties 
Under Attack, ” which was a compilation by HenryJCommager, Robert K. Carr, 
Gellhorn and others. The great bulk of the materials, however, are good 
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Memo to Mr. Tolson . 



J substantial anticommunist references. I have the feeling that this is one of the 
finest things that has been done in the fight against communism directed into 
the academic world where so much fuzziness does exist. 

I would like to recommend the Director write Mrs. Overstreet 
t and Nicholas rJTMitchell , the editor of "Adult Leadershi p. " Mitchell is 
director of the Extension of the University of SoutiLCamli na. Columbia, 

South Carolina. There is nothing derogatory in our files on him. We investigated 
his son, Nicholas Pendleton Mitchell, III, in 1954 in an Atomic Energy applicant 
case. Nothing of a derogatory nature developed. 

William Gaines, the City Editor of the "Greenville News, " has 
been acquainted with the family since 1934 and stated th^f Mitchell, the editor, 
was Professor of Political Science at Furman University from 1934 to 1944, and 
since 1944 has been associated with the MGreenville News" as Associate Editor 
and with radio station WFBC. 

A ' 

So far as the^ L&dult Education .A ssociation is concerned there is 
nothing of a substantive derogatory nature . A Four-Square Gospel preacher, 
Reverend WarjEerOTJESaop, wrote in in December, 1954. He was prompted to 
believe that the magazine might not be to the best interests of American welfare. 
John W. Cuyton, Starkville, Mississippi, raised a question about the Adult 
Education Association since his sister-in-law received a letter in a folder 
describing the Adult Education Association from a Negro woman. Quite naturally 
the Adult Education Association takes the liberal view against segregation. 

We also had a letter from J. C. Phillips, Chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee of the American Legion, Borger, Texas. 

He takes issue because some members of the Adult Education Association, 
including the head of the Adult Education Association at Texas Tech and others. 

He commented that the 14th Amendment of the Constitution was written for the 
selfish purpose of property owners, but it nevertheless serves a good purpose 
by giving the Negro the right of citizenship by due law. Such comments can be 
expected. 



A letter to Mitchel and Mrs. Overstreet are attached. 
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Meet Our Associate Editors 



On THIS page are pictured the as- 
sociate editors of Adult Leadership, 
without whose enthusiastic coopera- 
tion the publication of our magazine, 
with its small professional staff, would 
be most difficult. All of them are dis- 
tinguished educators, who have been 
good enough to add our work to their 
already busy schedules. One is missing 
— Marion E. Hawes, Coordinator of 
Adult Services, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, whose picture was 
not available. She is Associate Editor 
for Books and Pamphlets. 

You as a reader of Adult Leader- 
ship, whether or not you are a mem- 
ber of AEA, can help our volunteer 
editorial group with its efforts if you 
will suggest topics on which you 
would like to see articles written, and 
possible authors. We welcome ma- 
terial from -all sources, and no one 
who feels the urge to write need wait 
for an invitation. Naturally, contribu- 



tors must keep in mind the fact that 
Adult Leadership's readers come 
from many walks of life. Their unify- 
ing factor is their common interest in 
the ' field of continuing education. 
Articles whose subject matter makes 
them of more concern to specialists in 
particular branches of the field belong 
in our quarterly publication. Adult 
Education, and should be submitted 
to its editor. Dean Thurman White, 
Extension Division, University ' of 
Oklahoma. 

It must also be made a matter of 
record that no compensation can be 
paid for contributions to either maga- 
zine. Your reward will have to be 
found in the knowledge that you have 
done your part to increase the material 
available in the most challenging 
branch of education. 

It is our hope that during the sum- 
mer months some of you will have 
the time and inclination 'to prepare 
manuscripts for our consideration. In 



order that you may have the benefit of 
a little editorial guidance, for whatever 
it may be worth, please write the 
editor in charge of the particular con- 
tent area in which you would like to 
help us. Tell him what you have in 
mind so that he may advise you how to 
proceed. Occasionally people get the 
same idea for a project. A little ad- 
vance checking might avoid needless 
duplication of effort. 

Our editorial staff is grateful for the 
assistance which it is receiving from 
the members of the Adult Leader- 
ship Advisory Board, whose names 
are listed on the opposite page. 

During the summer the format of 
Adult Leadership is to be carefully 
studied, in order that there may be 
no doubt that our limited production 
funds are being used to the best ad- 
vantage. If you have advice to offer, 
please direct your communication to 
our managing editor, Amy Fahlgren. 

Nicholas P. Mitchell, Editor 
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The Adult Educator and 



By 



OnLY yesterday, our western 
world came monstrously close to 
being destroyed by a Fascism that 
not only consolidated its power 
under our very eyes but flaunted 
rather than concealed its intentions. 
Civilization still bears scars and fes- 
tering wounds from that encounter. 

Today, one-fourth of the earth's 
surface and one-third of the earth's 
people are within the orbit of Com- 
munism — a system which, in greater 
detail even than Fascism, has speci- 
fied and reiterated its points of irrec- 
oncilability with us, its long-range 
plans of overthrow, and its interim 
tactics for winning piecemeal vict- 
ories. 

Never before in history have 
words on the printed page been so 
tenaciously and ruthlessly translated 
into action as by these totalitarian re- 
gimes; and the dreadful episodes go 
on and on. We might say, as matters 
stand now, that what was once writ- 
ten down in black and white — by 
Hitler; by Marx, Lenin, and Stalin — 
has become, for the West, the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

If the Communist purges, man- 
made famines, and hideous mock 
trials of the 1930's seem dated now 
in view of Stalin's down-grading; if 
the image of Hitler's concentration 
camps is blurred; if we find it hard 
to recall how the Nazis went into 
Poland, and into France, or how, 
later, one nation after another be- 
came a Soviet satellite; if even the 
events surrounding the Korean War 
and the rise of Red China have be- 
come vague, there are reminders 
nearer at hand of the long, steady 
encroachment of the "word" upon 



BONARO W. OVERSTREET 



the world of living people. Hungary, 
for example, is such a reminder. 

It was the "new" Soviet regime, 
not the one that Stalin had made in 
his own image', that sent tanks and 
troops to support the puppet govern- 
ment of Kadar : the government 

which ordained, when the revolt had 
been crushed, that "the right of free- 
dom is guaranteed only to those 
workers, peasants, and intellectuals 
who are faithful to the regime” ; and 
that enemies of the regime "must 
face prosecution." 

We know who those enemies of 
the regime chiefly were: students, 
workers, mature intellectuals, pro- 
fessional men and women. They were 
the Hungarian counterparts of those 
with whom we, as American educat- 
ors, are accustomed to talk and 
laugh, think and work; and in whom 
we have invested much of our hope 
for mankind's future. 

If there was still, on the eve of the 
Hungarian uprising, any breath of 
life left in the old illusion that Com- 
munism was a "people's movement" 
— or on the way to becoming so — it 
was snuffed out when the rebels, giv- 
ing a new twist to an old phrase, 
begged the workers of the world to 
unite against Communism. Even if 
the illusion had been endowed with 
nine lives, as it sometimes seems to 
have been, it would still have died 
as the students and intellectuals, re- 
pudiating a system that had mana- 
cled their minds, made their desper- 
ate bid for freedom. 

On Sunday night, November 4, 
1956, three radio stations in Hungary 
bid for the world's listening ear. 
One of them, Radio Budapest, de- 



tailed the Kadar government's offi- 
cial line: that reactionaries had fo- 
mented the uprising; and that Soviet 
Russia, under the terms of the War- 
saw Pact, had "selflessly” responded 
to a call for help, thereby preventing 
"the rebirth of Fascism.” 

Radio Pecs (Soviet controlled) 
gave its version : "... the justified 
demands of workers, peasants, youth 
and intellectuals have been exagger- 
ated by counter-revolutionary forces. 

"Workers, support the Revolution- 
ary Worker-Peasant Government es- 
tablished under the leadership of 
Comrade Janos Kadar Do not ex- 

pect a better future from the coun- 
ter-revolution but solely from the 
Worker-Peasant Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment. . . .” 

These two stations had things al- 
most their own way. But not quite. 
Faint SOS signals and calls for help 
came over Radio (Free) Czokonay. 
Then suddenly, out of the welter of 
background noises, came a voice 
speaking in English : "Fourscore and 
seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are cre- 
ated equal. . . .” 

The voice was lost, drowned in 
noise. Then briefly, it claimed the air 
again: "The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have conse- 
crated it far above our poor power to 
add or detract." 1 



1 See The Revolt in Hungary , A Docu- 
mentary Chronology of Events , based Ex- 
clusively on internal broadcasts by central 
and provincial radios, .October 23, 1956- 
November 4, 1956 . Free Europe Commit- 
tee, 2 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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That was all. The voice faded . . . 
was not heard again. But we can 
assume that it continued long enough 
to say, unheard, certain words so fa- 
miliar that we can say them to our- 
selves : "It is for us the living rather 
to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us ” 

"The great task remaining before 
us.” For the entire non-Communist 
world, this is the task of holding the 
line against any further Soviet ag- 
gression; of winning back, step by 
step, both geographical and psycho- 
logical territories already lost to 
Communism; and of shaping up new 
patterns of free, cooperative relation- 
ships among nations to fit the needs 
and realities of today. Within this 
embracing task, we who are Ameri- 
can educators must find our appro- 
priate role. 

This role, it seems to me, is defined 
for us by the fact that the gigantic 
struggle of our age is ideological in 
character. With Fascism and Com- 
munism alike, it has been the word 
on the page of the book that has risen 
in fanatic zeal to walk among us. It 
is this word which, in its shifting dis- 
guises, has become the agent of our 
confusions and cross-purposes. It is 
this word, converted into steel, that 
has cut a wide swath of destruction 
across Europe and Asia. It is this 
word that set itself to annihilate, in 
the streets of Budapest and in the 



This is the first time that Adult 
Leadership has devoted an entire issue 
to a single article. We have departed 
from precedent in order to present 
to our readers the thoughts of a 
distinguished adult educator on one of 
the critical issues of our day. A variety 
of articles again will appear in the 
September issue. 
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provinces, those very elements of the 
Hungarian population that were 
freedom’s best resource. 

Our special task as educators — be- 
cause words, books, and structures 
of ideas are the ancient, perennial 
tools of our profession — is to come 
to grips with the ideological aspects 
of totalitarianism, both Fascist and 
. Communist. In assuming this task, 
we neither forsake nor exploit our 
proper role as educators. We simply 
apply to the most critical problem of 
our age the skills and insights fos- 
tered in us by training and experi- 
ence, and by our devotion to the 
mind’s growth. While those with 
expertness in other fields devote 
themselves to the diplomatic, eco- 
nomic, and military defenses of our 
civilization, we must look to its in- 
formational and philosophical de- 
fenses. 

One of the cherished sentences of 
our tradition is Thomas Jefferson’s 
statement, made in 1787, that "The 
tree of liberty must be refreshed from 
time to time with the blood of patri- 
ots and tyrants.” It has been thus 
gruesomely "refreshed” in Hungary 
— as it has been refreshed, through 
the centuries, in place after place. 
But what Jefferson bluntly called its 
"natural manure” is not the only 
thing the tree of liberty needs. If it 
is to thrive, it must have also the 
service that can be rendered it only 
by the living gray matter of patriots. 

We who are American educators 
do not lack gray matter. We have no 
corner on it, certainly. But we have 
enough to make some dent on a prob- 
lem when we set our minds to it. The 
grim realities of our age have as- 
signed us a problem: a tough and 
specific one. "It is for us the living” 
to take on the job — the educational 
job— of so clarifying the nature of 
Communism that its old disguises 
will no longer serve, its old appeals 
no longer attract, its old divisionary 
tactics no longer confuse and divide 
us. 

Those whose minds have been 
trained to the disciplined accuracies 
of language are the very ones who 
must uncover the verbal snares which 
Communism has, from its beginnings, 
laid for the unwary. 

Those who have been trained to 
respect logic are the very ones who 
must show up as fallacious the de- 
structive pseudologicalities that 



Communism has peddled as the in- 
evitable logic of history. 



This is the task the author assigns to 
adult educators: to clarify the nature 
of Communism and to reveal its dis- 
guises so that "its old appeals will no 
longer attract, its old divisionary tac- 
tics no longer confuse and divide us." 



Those who have made some study 
of the tactics of propaganda and of 
human vulnerability to it are those 
who must puncture the falsehoods 
that Communism calls truths. 

Those who have long worked, vol- 
untarily and in good faith, to correct 
injustices and inequalities within our 
own society are those who have the 
greatest possible reason not to let 
the causes they have cared about be 
exploited by Communists in disguise. 

Those who most profoundly re- 
spect “due process of law,” who 
know by what hard effort it was in- 
troduced into human society and has 
been maintained there, and who 
have been vigilant to oppose every 
infringement of it here at home, are 
those best qualified to recall to the 
American mind and conscience the 
fact that Lenin, in his legal code of 
1921, specified that the legal trial "is 
not intended to replace terrorism . . . 
but to base terrorism firmly on a fun- 
damental principle and give it a 
legal form.” If 1921 seems far away 
and long ago, there are facts nearer 
at hand with which to counteract any 
illusion that Lenin’s words are obso- 
lete: namely, that the de-Staliniza- 
tion of Russia was officially labeled 
as a return to Leninism; that the cur- 
rent regime did not criticize Stalin 
for oppressive tactics as such, but 
only for their use against party mem- 
bers; and that the policy of the 
"new” Russia in Hungary fulfilled 
to the letter Lenin’s dictum about the 
relationship of legal trial and ter- 
rorism. 

Those who, in this psychological 
age, have studied the respective in- 
fluence upon human personality of 
the emotions of love and hate, good 
will and animosity, inclusiveness and 
exclusiveness, are those best prepared 
to reject as intolerable Communism’s 
"hymn of hate”. Like the lover in 
the old song, Communists "can sing 



both high and low.” Recurrently, 
when to do so has suited their pur- 
poses, they have hummed their 
"hymn of hate” so softly under their 
breath that it has been almost inaudi- 
ble; and time and again, we have let 
ourselves hope that this opportunistic 
"diminuendo” was a final fading 
away of the grim tune. Always, how- 
ever, after a brief interval, they have 
again let the "hymn” come out at the 
top of their voices. It is time for us 
to make explicit the psychological 
reasons why both Fascism and Com- 
munism, by the very nature of their 
relationships to their own people and 
to the outside world, must have some 
"hymn of hate” as a national anthem. 

In a world where events happen so 
fast that yesterday’s news grows pre- 
maturely old, and news of a decade 
or so ago seems to many people to 
have almost as little immediate rele- 
vance as that of centuries ago, it is 
those who are schooled to handle re- 
source materials, to look back of 
present happenings to past causes, 
and to work sequences of meaning 
out of endlessly mounting items of 
news who must prevent public opin- 
ion about both Communism and 
Fascism from being all foreground 
and no background; all reaction to 
the immediate and no perspective. 

- Those whose faith and practice are 
geared to evolutionary ways of 
change — ways that are those of 
growth and of "learning by doing” 
— are the very ones best qualified, 
intellectually and emotionally, to 
show up for what they are, all rigid 
ideologies that claim to have the 
truth so finally wrapped up in a pack- 
age that they justify, in the name of 
their final truth, the liquidation of 
dissenters. 

We do not want American public 
opinion about so critical a matter as 
Communism to be the contrived 
product of manipulation from the 
top down. Neither do we want it to 
be the product of manipulation by 
any unofficial group that lets fears 
rather than facts — or self-advantage 
rather than facts — or well-meaning 
ignorance rather than facts — shape 
both its definition of the Communist 
threat and its recommendations for 
dealing with it. 

But neither anger at tactics we do 
not like nor a "pooh-pooh” attitude 
toward the danger itself is any ade- 
quate response to the crisis that now 
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confronts all free nations. Democra- 
cy's chance not only to survive but to 
prove itself more fit for mankind 
than totalitarianism ever can be, must 
depend upon some focusing of public 
opinion. We, therefore, who are ac- 
customed to deal with facts, ideas, 
tools of communication, and people 
in democratic groups must earn our 
right not to get what we don't want 
by going at the problem in our own 
way: the educator's way. 

The sound alternative to a manipu- 
lated public opinion is neither public 
indifference nor a jerry-built edifice 
made out of odds and ends of preju- 
dice, rumor, and waves of emotion 
generated by first one event and then 
another. It is, quite simply, an edu- 
cated public opinion : what we might 
call a “grown into” public opinion. 
Our broad and constant job, as edu- 
cators, is that of helping people 
grow in mental competence and emo- 
tional discrimination. The specific 
and immediate subdivision of this job 
on which we must now focus is that 
of helping them grow into the sort 
of realistic acquaintance with totali- 
tarianism that will make them steady 
in judgment and purpose for the 
long pull. 

When we thus define “the great 
task remaining before us,” we can 
scarcely help being astonished that so 
much of it is still before us ; so little 
of it already done. Forty years have 
passed since the Communist revolu- 
tion; 24 years since Hitler began his 
abrupt climb to power in Germany. 
Why have we not recognized long 
since that when the ideological 
“word” arms itself for conquest by 
terror, the educators of the free 
world must be first among the oppo- 
nents of that “word”; and first not 
only in emotional readiness but also 
in understanding and information? 

Time and again, during the Hun- 
garian uprising, pleas for help 
came to the western nations from the 
beleaguered rebels; and time and 
again, so far as immediate and ef- 
fective aid was concerned, those pleas 
went unanswered: the West was un- 
ready for the very type of revolt 
against Soviet domination which, in 
theory, it had most desired. It was 
unready in terms of any strategy that 
could be swiftly invoked; and it was 
unready in terms of public opinion. 
Having been caught off guard by its 
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enemies often enough, during the 
years, to have enabled Communism 
to take over one-fourth of the earth's 
surface and one-third of the earth's 
populace, it was now no less caught 
off guard by its friends. 

A great many generous-minded 
people, standing on the sidelines of 
tragedy, cried out in agony of spirit, 
or in plain raw anger, against the 
West's indecisions and delays — ask- 
ing again and again, “Why don't 
they. . . ?” It seemed a relevant 
question. Yet one fact could scarcely 
be overlooked: among those who 
thus protested there were a great 
many, including many American edu- 
cators, who had never, during the 
years when Soviet Communism was 
converting word into conquering ac- 
tion, seriously devoted themselves to 
the spadework of penetrating the dis- 
guises of that system and revealing 
its true dictatorial lineaments. There 
were many who had been inclined, 
even, to regard a preoccupation with 
Communism and its threat to the 
free world as “bad form” : as fanati- 
cism and extremism. 

There were many who had held 
back gingerly from calling Commu- 
nism evil, in the tenacious hope that 
its excesses were only the temporary 
expedients of a society moving on 



the double-quick to catch up with the 
modern world and then become free. 

Also, there were many who had 
said, “Of course, we don't want Com- 
munism but . . .” ; arid who, from this 
preface, had habitually gone off on 
one or another tangential subject: 
homegrown injustices within our 
own society; the longe-range ideal 
of human brotherhood; evils of west- 
ern colonialism, past and present; 
threats to freedom inherent in such 
types of anti-Communism as are also 
types of demagoguery and anti-intel- 
lectualism. 

Each of these tangential subjects 
is a legitimate one: is, indeed, a 
“natural” for those conditioned to 
the ways of freedom. But this is ex- 
actly why they and the Communist 
threat to freedom are not mutually 
exclusive but complementary sub- 
jects. 

Even while we ask, then, with re- 
gard to the free world's policymak- 
ers, “Why don't they . . . ?” we must 
also ask, with regard to ourselves, 
“Why haven't we...?” 

One reason why we have shied 
away from the pressing issue, of 
Communism has been our feeling 
that an active engagement with it 
would change us from educators to 
propagandists. 

Yet it is well within our province 
to help people learn what is literally 
contained in books and other docu- 
ments that have played a major role 
in history. The official writings of 
both the Fascists and the Communists 
certainly fall into this category; and 
the more intimately they are known 
the better. We need not “edit” them 
to make them safe for our people to 
read; nor set ourselves, in the role 
of propagandists, to make them more 
repugnant than they are. 

If we can just get people to read 
what is down in black and white, and 
to think what it means to the world 
to have the “word” converted into 
conquering action, we are doing our 
job: our educational job. For the 
totalitarians have not thrived on our 
knowing too much about them, and 
being tempted by what they advocate 
and practice. They have thrived on 
our knowing so little about the in- 
herent character of their system that 
we have repeatedly been confused, 
caught off guard, and misled into ill- 
founded hopes. 
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Again, it is well within our prov- 
ince to study and encourage others to 
study responsible, scholarly analyses 
of any political system; its history, 
philosophy, characteristic institu- 
tions, domestic and foreign policies. 
And again, where both Fascism and 
Communism are concerned, this is 
enough. There is no need for us to 
seek out, or to accept from those who 
may offer them, any secondary mate- 
rials that distort the facts for the 
sake of doing a "hatchet job” on 
these regimes. On the contrary, the 
more reliable, objective, and well 
documented our materials are, the 
better; for what people most need to 
know about the history of the past 
40 years is "the unvarnished incident 
that actually occurred.” 

Our fear of turning into propa- 
gandists is only one reason, however, 
for our having so largely failed to 
become informed realists with regard 
to Fascism and Communism. More 
potent reasons lie deep within the 
makeup of totalitarianism and within 
our own make-up. Here, too, educa- 
tion, including a sound dose of self- 
education, is called for. 

ANTICIPATING BEHAVIOR 

As we dig into the writings of the 
totalitarians, particularly their tac- 
tical programs, it becomes embar- 
rassing to realize how often we have 
behaved exactly as they thought we 
would. 

Thus, it was put down, years ago, 
that we would be vulnerable to the 
"big lie” : the lie too enormous, too 
carefully planted, and too consistent- 
ly maintained to come within our 
normal conception of the false. We 
have proved thus vulnerable, time 
and again. 

It was similarly set down that we 
would be skeptical of the truth if this 
lay so far outside our normal con- 
ception of the rational and credible 
that we could not believe it without 
feeling like fools; or, worse, without 
having to give up some cherished be- 
lief about human beings and their 
behaviors. "We have proved thus 
skeptical, about matters ranging 
from concentration camps to treaties 
that were made to be broken; from 
purges to infiltration. Time and 
again, our skepticisms have served 
the totalitarians as "go ahead” sig- 
nals: as assurances that they could, 



for the present at least, continue to 
enact their "incredible” policies. 

In like fashion, it was spelled out 
that we could be turned against one 
another by properly planned divi- 
sionary tactics; that if we were kept 
reminded of such matters as colonial- 
ism and racial discrimination we 
would tend to be neutralized by our 
own guilt feelings; that we would 
hesitate to curtail behaviors that 
aimed at our own overthrow if we 



were persuaded by brazen and cyni- 
cal arguments that these came within 
the frame of civil liberties. 

Again it was specified that we 
would be highly susceptible to con- 
fusion by "double-talk” : by the 

"poker-faced” use of familiar words 
to which unfamiliar and even re- 
versed meanings were attached. We 
have been thus confused by such 
words, for example, as peace, libera- 
tion, imperialism, war-monger, co- 
existence, non-aggression pact, even 
democracy . 

We educators have by no means 
been alone in behaving, often, as the 
totalitarians predicted. For before 
we were educators we were Ameri- 
cans and were members of the west- 
ern community of nations. We were 
brought up to carry within us a 
whole tradition of human decencies : 
not always perfectly enacted, but 
broadly intended and honored. We 
might almost say that our vulnera- 
bility to totalitarian tactics has been 
a logical by-product of our most civ- 
ilized traits. This is what now makes 
our situation and our problem so 
paradoxical : we have to remain our- 
selves in order to render fitting serv- 
ice to the way of life in which we be- 
lieve; and we have, at the same time, 
to remake ourselves into people who 
have habits of mind appropriate to 
the strange attacks now being direct- 
ed at our minds. 



Our educability, as well as pur skill 
as educators, is being put to the test. 
In part, we lack a solid body of 
knowledge about totalitarianism be- 
cause we have not seen clearly enough 
that such knowledge is relevant to 
our work. But we lack it, also, be- 
cause both our intellect and our emo- 
tions have curiously insulated us 
against it. I do not mean that these 
have made us tolerant of the ways of 
dictatorship, but, rather, that they 
have made us incredulous . 



We educators 1 tend, by and large, 
to be moderate as well as moderat- 
ing' persons. The melodramatic, 
starkly irrational, calculatedly de- 
structive and unrelievedly hostile are 
not our customary fare. Our inclina- 
tion, when these are reported to us, 
is to "edit” what we hear: to dis- 
count a good part of it as exaggera- 
tion. 

Or it might be more accurate to 
say that while we credit the irra- 
tional, destructive, and hostile as lim- 
ited phenomena, we find it hard to 
credit them on the scale presented by 
Fascism and Communism. Thus, 
while we all include among our 
working facts of life the misbehav- 
iors of twisted individuals and 
thwarted groups whose anti-social 
conduct we can assess as conditioned/ 
our credulity falters before the sense- 
less, gigantic, deliberate, many-times- 
compounded evils of modern totali- 
tarianism. 

UNBELIEVABLE EVILS 

These do not comport with any de- 
scription of man or society to which 
we have been accustomed to gear our 
faith and works. We have never 
characteristically been suspicious 
enough of our fellow man, or des- 
pairing enough of him, or bitterly 
enough at odds with him, to find it 
easy to visualize him as, say, herding 
helpless people into gas chambers; 
mapping out policies based on "the 
big lie” ; or devoting himself to 
around-the-clock conspiracy within 
our own nation. We have tended, 
therefore, to trim down to normal 
size, in our own minds, evils of ab- 
normal proportions; and have pre- 
ferred, where we have had a choice, 
to focus our attention on prejudiced, 
demagogic, and irresponsible be- 
haviors that have not been too enor- 
mous to seem real. 

William James gave us the phrase 
"the will to believe.” But one of the 
most useful weapons in the arsenals 
of Fascism and Communism alike has 
been the average decent person’s 
"will to disbelief.” This incredulity 
of the decent — and most educators 
belong to the company of the decent 
— has dangerously delayed our cred- 
iting of evidence out of which a re- 
alistic picture of modern totalitarian- 
ism might long ago have been con- 
structed. 
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It is perhaps too much to ask at 
this late date for any complete read- 
ing or re-reading of such basic texts 
as Mein Kampf, Das Kapital, The 
Communist Manifesto , and the works 
of Lenin and Stalin. It is not, how- 
ever, too much to ask that we give 
ourselves a sort of refresher course 
in them. For with years of human 
agony back of us that were still ahead 
of us when these books first came to 
hand, even a partial re-reading of 
them is a sobering experience. 

The events that took place in Ger- 
many and other nations so long as 
Hitler was able to maintain his 
power were a virtual projection upon 
the world stage of what was written 
in Mein Kampf. Yet on almost every 
page of this book we come upon sen- 
tences that we can be fairly sure left 
the decent reader incredulous on his 
first encounter with them: they were 
"senseless,” "fantastic,” the words of 
a "deluded paper-hanger.” 

On almost every page of the works 
of Lenin we come upon sentences 
that were widely discounted for a 
different reason. While they did, in- 
deed, recommend violence and over- 
throw, and even the tactics of con- 
spiracy and terrorism, they were the 
words of a man embittered by Czar- 
ist persecution; and they were — or 
seemed to be — bitter in behalf of the 
dispossessed. Hence, there must be 
in the writer of these words, so the 
decent, incredulous, "editing” mind 
argued, a hunger for justice and a 
will to put an end to needless human 
suffering. He would certainly coun- 
tenance no more use of force than 
was absolutely necessary to get the 
old tyrants off the backs of the op- 
pressed multitude, the decent mind 
argued. 

Where the words of Lenin were 
concerned, it was particularly easy 
for the western mind to practice what 
we might call a selective incredulity. 
What he had to say about the suffer- 
ing of the masses under the old re- 
gime was true enough. This did not 
have to be discounted. What he had 
to say about his determination to 
free the masses seemed a logical 
sequitor: therefore, it was credible. 
What he said about the terrorist tac- 
tics to be employed was, however, 
frequently toned down in the read- 
er’s mind: made to conform with 
our western conception of methods 



of social change. "Dictatorship of 
the proletariat” thus became a phrase 
in which the word proletariat so over- 
shadowed the word dictatorship 
that the latter lost much of its impact. 

Whatever the reasons, the fact is 
that most of us do not know enough 
to handle with top-level skill the task 
assigned us by history and our stakes 
in freedom: that of treating totali- 
tarianism, and specifically now Com- 
munism, as an educational problem. 



A CURRICULUM FOR 
THE CONCERNED 

I am venturing, then, to suggest 
certain books and other resource ma- 
terials to which I myself feel indebt- 
ed. They are a very small sampling 
of those now available; and bette/ 
materials may be forthcoming tomor- 
row. They happen, however, to be 
those — or some of those — that I have 
read. I have left out books such as 
Whittaker Chambers’ Witness that 
seem too well-known to need special 
mention. Also, where several books 
have covered much the same ground, 
I have made my choices, where other 
people might make different ones. I 
venture, then, a tentative curriculum 
for the concerned: for those who 
know that freedom today is far from 
safe; and who, knowing this fact, 
deeply care. 

Though I may seem to be going 
off on a tangent, I think we might 
begin our self-education with two 
psychological books: The Authori- 
tarian Personality, by T. W. Adorno 
and his research associates (Harper 
and Brothers, 1950); and The Na- 
ture of Prejudice, by Gordon W. All- 
port (Beacon Press, 1954). 

The Preamble to the Constitution 
of UNESCO, we recall, begins, 
"Since wars are made in the minds 

of men ” It is in the minds of 

men that ideologies, including those 
of Fascism and Communism, are also 
made; and they survive and spread 
only if they are accepted and "serv- 
iced” by the minds of men. 

It would be unrealistic and unfair 
to assume that all who, in our time, 
have lived under these ideologies 
have had a natural affinity for them. 
It would be unrealistic and unfair, 
likewise, to assume that every indi- 
vidual who has been temporarily 
drawn into the service of Commu- 



nism has, in his own personality 
make-up, been slanted toward totali- 
tarianism. Sidney Hook has observed 
that Communism can often be best 
understood as a "disease of ideal- 
ism”; and we know that many indi- 
viduals, through the years, searching 
for an effective medium through 
which to work for equality and jus- 
tice, have looked at Communism and 
have seen’ in it what their own eyes 
brought to the seeing, and have lis- 
tened to the words of Communism 
and heard in these only the meanings 
that these same words have had in 
their own minds. 

The fact remains, however, that a 
type of mind that we can call authori- 
tarian or totalitarian is being recog- 
nized and studied as a psychological 
reality; that it tends, where it has in- 
fluence, to create situations and sys- 
tems in its own image; and that the 
more we know about it, the better 
equipped we are to cope with its tac- 
tics. 

The two books named above bring 
into focus the most significant psy- 
chological researches to date on the 
type of individual who, in his per- 
sonality structure, is totalitarian 
, rather than democratic. He may sup- 
port and enact a named brand of 
political totalitarianism. Or he may 
not. But he does not, in the very 
depths of his being, find all totali- 
tarian concepts and practices repug- 
nant; for the basic interpretations of 
man and society that undergird these 
are not unlike those that he himself 
enacts within the area of his own 
experience. 

THE STATUS-MINDED MAN 

What is he like — this authoritarian 
or totalitarian man? A first fact about 
him is that he is status-7?iinded. He 
does not operate well as an equal 
among equals. His sense of knowing 
how to treat people is dependent 
upon his knowing how to pigeonhole 
them: as superiors or inferiors; as 
important or unimportant; as some- 
one to look up to or look down on, 
to cultivate or to push aside; as some- 
one to please, and if need be appease, 
or as someone who is fair game. Con- 
sistent with this urge to pigeonhole 
people, his definition of "authority” 
is couched in terms of power over 
others rather than in terms of objec- 
tive accomplishment. 
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A second fact about him is that he 
tends to be what the psychiatrists call 
"cold.” Other people are not real to 
him in their own right ; and he never 
feels emotionally close to anyone; 
never feels spontaneously drawn to 
them in warm affection, trust, and 
understanding. Being human, how- 
ever, and a member of a social spe- 
cies, he cannot actually go it alone. 
He seeks, therefore, the pseudo-be- 
longing of identifying himself with 
one or another "elite” group that he 
tacitly exempts from the derogatory 
judgment he passes upon the rest of 
mankind. His characteristic method, 
in this regard, is to become an "insid- 
er” where specified other human be- 
ings — individuals or groups — are cat- 
alogued as "outsiders.” Having thus 
rigged the situation, he both exagger- 
ates and stereotypes the differences 
between "insiders” and "outsiders”; 
and he uses his distorted image of the 
"outsiders,” to justify his not going 
near enough to them to have any cor- 
rective experiences. 

DANGEROUS TYPES 

There are other marks, also, of 
this peculiar and dangerous type of 
individual. He is not self-deterred 
from cruelties that are licensed by his 
social group or by those whom he re- 
gards as strong. His estimate of hu- 
man nature is so low that he thinks 
of it as something that can be kept in 
line only by the most rigorous rules 
and disciplines. It does not go deep- 
ly against his nature, therefore, to 
employ or condone tactics that are, 
in mild or terrible degree, those of 
humiliation, brutality, torture, and 
liquidation. He can all too easily in- 
terpret these as necessary — necessary 
to maintain the rigorous order within 
which he experiences the only type 
of security he can understand. 

Further, he tends to think of one 
or another kind of inexorable "fate” 
as dominating human affairs; and 
finally, his own feelings toward that 
which he counts powerful, whether 
this be "leader” or "fate,” are strong- 
ly ambivalent: an uneasy compound 
of blind devotion and hostility. 

As we become familiar with the 
personality types explored in these 
books, we cannot help seeing the kin- 
ship between the gigantic tyrannies 
of Fascism and Communism and such 
home-grown phenomena as the Silver 



Shirts, for example, with their uni- 
formed hunger to trample under foot 
the helpless and the resistant; or the 
Klan, with its secret rituals and orgi- 
astic brutalities; or "hate-groups” 
that let nothing so "irrelevant” as 
truth set bounds for their defamatory 
campaigns. On the planetary land- 
scape, these types may crop up in 
quite different places; but they all 
sprout from one psychological root- 
system. We dare not let them get 
out of hand anywhere. 

BALANCE IS DESTROYED 

Right now, however, the rampant 
growth of totalitarianism, with its 
appalling power to choke out com- 
peting types of growth, threatens to 
^destroy the normal "psycho-ecology” 
of earth: the balance by which per- 
sonality types capable of confidence, 
good will, and social creativeness 
have maintained their chance to exert 
a shaping influence upon the affairs 
of men and nations. The authorita- 
rian personality can find an occasion- 
al root-hold almost anywhere and 
flourish if not choked. But under the 
totalitarian regimes, it is deliberately 
cultivated, while types likely to ham- 
per its growth are weeded out. By 
the time we have finished reading 
The Authoritarian Personality and 
The Nature of Prejudice we are new- 
ly equipped to estimate the stark 
tragedy and danger inherent in this 
type of selective process. 

There are other lessons also to be 
learned from these books. In The 
Nature of Prejudice , for example, we 
may seem to be reading about some 
reticent prejudice that comes to noth- 
ing more than a careful avoidance of 
those who belong to a certain race or 
religion: it intends them no harm. 
Suddenly, however, we are confront- 
ed by what Allport calls the "fateful 
progression” By which "harmless” 
prejudices become harmful: the 

stages by which mere avoidance can 
be made to lead in turn to discrimi- 
nation, acts of violence, and policies 
of extermination; or to a passive tol- 
erance of these that amounts to an 
encouragement of them. 

Or we may seem to be reading 
about some isolated act of violence; 
or about the defacement of some 
particular church or synagogue. Sud- 
denly, however, we are brought to 
see what the totalitarian dictator 



gives to the general populace, and 
what he takes away, in the process of 
consolidating his power. 

We have learned to say that free- 
dom is indivisible; not secure any- 
where in today's world if destroyed 
elsewhere. We need to state with 
equal firmness a corollary fact: that 
the forces that threaten freedom are 
indivisible. The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality and The Nature of Prejudice 
underscore this fact. 

There are so many books that can 
help us to gain historical perspective 
on today's crisis that it is hard to 
choose among them. Also, where to- 
talitarianism is concerned, it is singu- 
larly hard to make any separate re- 
port on events and ideologies, so in- 
timately have the two been woven to- 
gether in cause-and-effect relation- 
ships. 

There can be no adequate substi- 
tute, here, for some first-hand ac- 
quaintance with those basic texts of 
Fascism and Communism to which 
reference has already been made. But 
when we turn to more recent books 
for historical-ideological perspective, 
a good one to start with is From 
Lenin to Malenkov: The History of 
World Communism , by the English 
historian Hugh Seton-Watson (Prae- 
ger, 1953). Or there is a small book 
by Salvadori Massimo, with an Intro- 
duction by Norman Thomas : A Brief 
History of the Communist Movement 
in the Twentieth Century (Henry 
Holt, 1952). 

One clarifying and altogether 
readable book is Edward Crank- 
shaw's Russia Without Stalin (Vik- 
ing, 1956). Crankshaw writes about 
Russia with warm detachment: 
"warm” because he has had enough 
intimate acquaintance with the Rus- 
sian people, over a period of many 
years, to know their strengths and 
limitations and to wish them well; 
"detachment” because he knows Sov- 
iet Communism well enough to have 
no illusions about it but to give it its 
due, reporting its successes in no less 
detail than its failures. It is hard to 
see how any outsider could do a more 
balanced job of reporting than this 
experienced English observer has 
done — or a more hospitable job of 
taking the reader along with him to 
Russia's cities and remote villages, 
farms, churches, factories, and bu- 
reaucratic offices. 
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While this book was published be- 
fore the Hungarian uprising, Crank- 
shaw has since, in several articles, 
brought his report up to date. It 
seems probable that a revised edition 
of the book will make room for these 
materials. 

If Crankshaw invites us to appraise 
Russia without Stalin, there is one 
extraordinary document that lets us 
appraise Russia with Stalin: a docu- 
ment that lets us listen in on a Com- 
munist reporting to fellow Commu- 
nists. Issued by our Department of 
State, on June 4, 1956, and available 
through that Department, this “pur- 
ports to be a version of the speech of 
First Party Secretary N. S. Khrush- 
chev at a session of the 20th Party 
Congress of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union on February 25, 
1956.” The Department, in this intro- 
ductory statement, uses the phrase 
“purports to be,” and also states that 
it cannot vouch for the authenticity 
of the document, because the session 
at which Khrushchev delivered his 
speech “was limited in attendance to 
the delegates of the USSR.” How- 
ever, this version “is understood to 
have been prepared for the guidance 
of the party leadership of a Commu- 
nist Party outside of the USSR.”. 

For two reasons, it would seem, 
we can regard as authentic this text 
of the historic speech in which Khru- 
shchev demoted the dead Stalin from 
the role of hero, even idol, to that of 
arch-villain. One reason is that the 
very cautionary words with which 
the Department of State offers the 
document to the public suggest an 
attitude of extreme care in checking 
sources. The other is that whatever 
Khrushchev said was enough, as we 
know by subsequent events, to send 
through the Communist world a 
shock of earthquake proportions. 

Khrushchev directed his words only 
to the Party Congress. But there was 
no possible way for him to make a 
report so drastic in character without 
having the essentials of it, and the 
implications of it, become world 
news; and, more than this, become 
tantamount to an official history of 
Communism under Stalin. This his- 
tory, as Khrushchev detailed it, was 
one of unbounded cynicism, decep- 
tion, brutality, and blind economic 
and military ineptitude. What went 
on within Russia, during more than 



25 years, was every bit as bad as the 
most fanatic anti-Communists had 
claimed. 

What Khrushchev unwittingly did 
was to turn the tables on Communists 
around the world: they and their 
apologists were shown up as the 
dupes; the anti-Communists as the 
realists. So devastating were the con- 
sequences of his revelations that he 
and his fellows in the present regime 
have been desperately trying ever 
since to backtrack and pick up the 
pieces of splintered party unity. But 
what was once put on the record — 
and put there by official word — can- 
not be removed. This readily avail- 
able document is one we cannot af- 
ford to miss. In striking measure, 
it both reports history and has made 
history. 




Because Communism itself is com- 
plex, the materials that can contrib- 
ute to our understanding of it are 
extraordinarily diverse. Lenin wrote 
in his Left-Wing Communism, in 
1920, "The Communists must exert 
every effort to direct the working- 
class movement and social develop- 
ment in general along the straightest 
and quickest road to the universal 
victory of Soviet power and the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. This is 
an incontestable truth.” He then 
spelled out in detail what “every 
effort” should mean. Party members, 
in whatever country, should “pene- 
trate into the unions, societies, and 
casual meetings where common peo- 
ple gather.” They should “hold the 
bourgeois to their word and utilize 
the apparatus they have set up, the 
elections they have appointed.” They 
should carry forward unremittingly, 
in ways adjusted to the conditions of 
each country, “the work of propa- 
ganda, agitation, and organization.” 
What we need to become informed 
about are the many practical conse- 
quences of the party’s long, dedicat- 
ed obedience to Lenin’s dictum; and 



this means that we must take stock of 
how Communism has operated, not 
only within Russia, but around the ‘ 
world. 

In Richard L. Walker’s China Un- 
der Communism : The First Five 

Years (Yale University Press, 1955) 
we can study the workings of Com- 
munism where it has become the offi- 
cial system of a country very different 
from Russia in its history and tradi- 
tions. 

In Angelo Rossi’s A Communist 
Party in Action: An Account of the 
Organization and Operations in 
France (Yale University Press, 1949) 
we can study its workings in a non- 
Communist country where the party 
carries on its effort both under- 
ground and in the open. This book 
puts grim specific meaning into Len- 
in’s broad imperative that the party, 
within "bourgeois” countries, must 
"utilize the apparatus they have set 
up, the elections they have appoint- 
ed.” 

For an understanding of how Com- 
munism operates in the satellite 
countries, I have found nc> book as 
serviceable as one monthly magazine. 
Formerly called News from Behind 
the Iron Curtain f its name has now 
been changed to Bast Europe — “since 
the magazine is not a compilation of 
news, but a scholarly analysis of the 
orbit on a month-to-month basis.” 

I have found it to be that. At inter- 
vals, also, it goes further afield to re- 
port on current Soviet policies to- 
ward countries that are, so to speak, 
being prepared for satellitism. Thus, 
the September 1956 issue has an arti- 
cle on “The Soviet Bloc’s Penetra- 
tion of Africa and Asia”. Bast Eu- 
rope is published by the Free Europe 
Committee, 2 Park Avenue, New 
York. 

A further source of absorbing in- 
formation about the satellites is the 
Report of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations — Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and 
Romania. This report, I believe, can 
still be obtained from the Assembly 
offices, 29 West 57th Street, New 
York 19. 

When it comes to diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Soviets and other 
nations, it is enlightening, and dis- 
heartening, to read Charles Turner 
Joy’s How Communists Negotiate 
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(Macmillan, 1955). During the Ko- 
rean armistice negotiations, Admiral 
Joy was Senior Delegate, United Na- 
tions Command; and for many suc- 
cessive months he studied at first 
hand the tactics of the Communists at 
the conference table. What this book 
reports helps us to understand, not 
only what went on in Korea, but also 
the conduct of the Soviets at Geneva 
and in the councils of the United Na- 
tions. 

VEILED PROPAGANDA 

Then there is the vast propaganda 
front: that of veiled propaganda 
and propaganda openly pronounced. 
The Language of Communism, by 
Harry Hodgkinson (Pitman, 1955), 
explores this subject from one impor- 
tant angle; for no nation in history 
has been a match for Soviet Russia 
when it comes to generating a verbal 
fog in which things are not what 
they seem. The manner in which 
such words as peace, freedom, democ- 
racy, co-existence, and capitalist im- 
perialism have been endowed with 
mangled meanings is an old story 
now, but by no means a finished 
story. New chapters of it continually 
unfold. 

To examine for its verbal “integ- 
rity quotient” even one Communist 
document is an illuminating experi- 
ence. The issue of International Af- 
fairs that was published in Moscow 
on July 15, 1955 carried an article 
by A. Denisov, called “Interna- 
tional Cultural. Bonds of the Soviet 
People.” Certain sentences from it 
are worth quoting for two reasons: 
(1) if we take them literally, we 
can agree with them; and (2) what 
they say has been flatly contradicted 
by virtually every policy that the Sov- 
iets have maintained through the 
years, and still maintain. 

Thus, we read, “A country which 
isolates itself from the cultural life 
abroad . . . deprives its people of the 
opportunity to utilize the creative 
achievements of other peoples. Be- 
sides, by so doing it makes it difficult 
for other peoples to learn the truth 
about the life of its own people. And 
truth is a tremendous force against 
slander. . . .” 

Will all in favor say, “Aye?” The 
chorus is that of unanimity. Nothing 
is wrong with these words, except 
that they were part of a stepped-up 



propaganda program that called for 
multiplied and explicitly managed 
forms of cultural exchange between 
Russia and other countries. 

Or we read again, “Another highly 
important principle of genuinely 
free and democratic cultural relations 
... is, the Soviet people believe, 
equality of all nations, both great and 
small, irrespective of their past his- 
tory or the present standards of their 
political, economic, and cultural life.” 
And yet again, . . the Soviet people 
look upon all other peoples as equal 
partners and respect their rights and 
legitimate interests.” Before we say 
our unanimous “Aye” to these words, 
spoken in mid-1955, we might pause 
to remember events in Hungary in 
the Fall and Winter of 1956-1957. 

This maze of astute deception is 
that through which we are having to 
learn our way. Communism has 
thrived mightily, and is still thriving, 
on its multiple misuse of certain 
words and ideas that deeply belong 
to the story of man's pilgrimage out 
of barbarism into some measure of 
civility. To the very extent that we 
cherish these words and ideas, we are 
obligated to point up their calculated 
abuse. 

There is one book that is made to 
order for our self-education : Evron 
M. Kirkpatrick's Target: The World: 
Communist Propaganda Activities in 
1955 (Macmillan, 1956). This solidly 
documented book gives in minute 
detail just one year’s activities on the 
propaganda front. But by implica- 
tion, it shows what the Communists 
have learned, during the past 40 
years, about the tactics of propa- 
ganda; and how hesitant and ama- 
teurish the western nations are by 
comparison. 

Hitler wrote in Mein Kampf, “The 
place of the artillery barrage as a 
preparation for an infantry attack 
will in the future be taken by re- 
volutionary propaganda. Its task is 
to break down the enemy psychologi- 
cally before the armies begin to 
function at all.” 

While Hitler was no dub at propa- 
ganda, the Communists, as Kirk- 
patrick points out, “give greater 
attention to detail, make better use 
of the latest scientific knowledge . . . 
base their propaganda on a more 
careful and detailed knowledge of 
the intellectual, cultural, historical, 



institutional, and moral terrain on 
which it is carried out, employ tactics 
better fitted to the special character 
of each nation against which they 
direct their propaganda attack, and 
their organization is more thorough 
and reaches from central head- 
quarters further down into the local 
communities of the countries they 
hope to overcome.” 

Target: The World prepares us 
as explicitly, perhaps, as any book 
can, for our task of coming to grips 
with the conspiratorial nature of 
Communism and with some of the 
stubborn incredulities that cling like 
burrs in our own non-conspiratorial 
minds. 

SOVIET "INVISIBLES" 

Stephen King-Hall's Communist 
Conspiracy (Macmillan, 1953), in- 
troduces us to such “invisibles” of 
Soviet policy as infiltration, sub- 
version, and espionage. While David 
Dallin's Soviet Espionage (Yale 
University Press, 1955) is chiefly a 
compilation of already published 
data on cases in Europe — with only 
one chapter given to espionage in the 
United States — its over-all effect is 
to present a fairly well-rounded 
picture of both the tactics and the 
targets of espionage. 

One highly informative document 
in this area is, unfortunately, hard 
to come by. The chances are against 
its being available to any readers 
save those who have access to spe- 
cial libraries or to one of the few 
really comprehensive libraries in 
our country. This is the Report . of 
the Royal Commission on Espionage, 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
1945-1955. Its unique value lies in 
its detailed analysis of the opera- 
ting system by which the Soviet 
M.V.D. carries on its assigned work 
of directing espionage, other than 
military espionage, in countries out- 
side the Soviet Union. Here, through 
carefully sifted evidence gathered 
by the Royal Commission, we learn 
of the M.V.D.’s recruitment of 
helpers; its interest in the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs; and its 
operations concerning foreign diplo- 
mats, members of Parliament, jour- 
nalists, persons in commerce, security 
organizations, and emigres. 

To make specific what Kirkpatrick 
says, in Target: The World, about 
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the care with which the Communists 
tailor their progaganda to fit var- 
ious groups, we can look at two do- 
cuments having to do with their 
work among American Negroes. 

One o£ these is The American 
Negro in the ■ Communist Party , 
issued in 1954 by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, U.S. House 
of Representatives. I recommend 
this report for the testimony it con- 
tains from Negroes themselves about 
the Communist "line” specifically 
prepared for Negro consumption and 
the manner in which legitimate 
Negro causes have been exploited 
and frustrated by Communists who 
have pretended to come to their sup- 
port. 

The other is a document that 
emanates from Communist sources, 
the December 1955 issue of Politi- 
cal Affairs . This magazine, through 
which official Communist policies 
are channeled out to Party workers 
in America, contains an article by 
Edward E. Strong, entitled "The Till 
Case and the Negro Liberation 
Movement.” 

The Till Case was an indisputable 
outrage and was declared such not 
only by Negroes but by law-abiding 
citizens throughout America. It illus- 
trates, therefore, a host of cases and 
causes that have, through the years, 
brought loyal Americans and con- 
spiratorial Communists to a common 
point of focus that has seemed to 
argue their forming a common front. 
Time and again, with some genuine 
issue at stake, the Communists have 
made a great show of throwing in 
their weight on the side of the 
oppressed; and time and again, the 
cause itself has suffered ultimate 
harm from their presence. 

The article in Political Affairs 
amounts to a directive as to how 
Party members are to interpret and 
exploit the Till case in order to pro- 
mote Communism among American 
Negroes; and also to make under- 
privileged people, the world around, 
more susceptible to the appeals of 
Communists working among them. 

Thus, we read, "The Till move- 
ment is a solid confirmation of the 
correct estimate by American Marx- 
ists . . . that events within this coun- 
try would bring increasing class 
conflict between the Negro petty- 
bourgeoisie and big monopoly capi- 



tal .. . it is of prime importance 
that this course of development be 
understood by Marxists, as one of 
their central tasks in respect to the 
Till movement is to assist this process 
in every possible way . . .” 

And again, "Thus far the Till 
movement is still hampered and 
limited by narrow-minded provin- 
cial influences, with many leaders 
seeking to isolate this struggle from 
world currents and developments. 
The interests of the movement dic- 
tate a broader outlook, an outlook 
of conscious alignment and solidar- 
ity of the Negro movement with the 
national movements of Africa, with 
the struggles for national indepen- 
dence and development in People’s 
China, India, Indonesia, and Burma.” 

Finally, from the last paragraph: 
"The embattled Negro liberation 
movement in our country stands 
urgently in need of the science of 
Marxism-Leninism. To bring to the 
Negro liberation movement socialist 
thoughts and ideas is to equip this 
movement with an invincible ideol- 
ogy and to assure its inevitable 
victory.” 

The Till case was an outrage. But 
so, too, are the tactics of Commu- 
nists who exploit American prob- 
lems in behalf of world revolution, 
and who prevent, wherever they can, 
the bettering of conditions by demo- 
cratic means. Both American politics 
and American reform movements 
have, at times, brought together 
some strange bed-fellows. But by 
even minimum standards of decency, 
some bed-fellows are too strange. 

Right now, if ever, we need to 
understand the sort of tactics that 
were spelled out for American Com- 
munists in this directive about the 
Till case. We need to understand 
them clearly enough to detect them 
even under the most convincing dis- 
guises; and to point them up for 
others to see. For the sixteenth con- 




vention of the Communist party in 
America, held in New York this past 
February, had as one of its chief aims 
the planning of strategies for getting 
the Communists back into the good 
graces of American leftists and liber- 
als, and for building a new "united 
front” with these. What they chiefly 
intend to offer as a bait to non-Com- 
munists is their readiness to support 
various reforms and to lend their 
strength to various good causes. 

Carl Rachlin, a member of the 
board of directors of the New York 
Civil Liberties Union, attended this 
sixteenth convention of the Com- 
munist Party in America as an 
unofficial observer. Shortly there- 
after, on February 20, 1957, he ap- 
peared as a voluntary witness before 
the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee to give his impressions of 
what had taken place at the conven- 
tion and to appraise the dangers he 
saw in the calculated tactics that 
were shaped up. 

The main concern of the Com- 
munist party at the present time, he 
indicated, is its "isolation from the 
rest of the United States.” 

He went on to say in his testi- 
mony, that "this convention was de- 
signed to create the atmosphere and 
the machinery to return them (the 
Communists) to the main stream of 
American Life.” 

The pretense of cutting loose from 
the Kremlin was one part of this 
strategy — a part that would, more- 
over, serve a second purpose: that 
of making it harder for the govern- 
ment to restrain Communist activi- 
ties by "due process of law.” 

But a second part of the strategy 
had quite specifically to do with 
edging in on "reform” movements, 
lulling the suspicions of unwary 
leftists and liberals, and building 
with these a new "united front.” 

Thus, Mr. Rachlin warned, "Now 
there are one or two things that we 
might watch for in the future. For 
example, a term we are going to hear 
with great frequency from now on 
. . . will be the anti-monopoly coali- 
tion. . . . Everybody, whether it was 
forced or real, used the term anti- 
monopoly coalition. And we can rest 
assured that the term is one that we 
are going to hear at great length. 

"Another thing that they made 
quite clear at the convention ... is 
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that the Communist party is going 
to make an extra special effort to 
infiltrate into Negro mass organiza- 
tions.” 

Roy Wilkins, head of the NAACP, 
had, he reported, publicly repudiated 
the Communists. But, noting that 
five or six of the 20 persons ap- 
pointed to the national committee of 
the party were Negroes, Mr. Rachlin 
testified that he felt no doubt at all 
"that the Communist party is going 
to make an extremely special effort 
to infiltrate and take over control 
of N6gro groups.” 

The type of warning thus sounded 
by Mr. Rachlin was underscored, the 
following day, by another voluntary 
witness who appeared before the 
Committee. This was Arnold Beich- 
man, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Committee for 
Cultural Freedom, who, as a news- 
paper man, had covered the conven- 
tion for the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and the AF of L-CIO News. 

NO BREAK 

WITH KREMLIN 

Testifying with regard to the Com- 
munists' much-heralded break with 
the Kremlin, he showed how, at 
point after point, the actuality of 
such a break was disproved by the 
resolutions adopted and by the con- 
tinued domination of party decisions 
by "hard core” members who have 
consistently, through the years, 
accepted the Soviet line as the only 
authentic Communist line: William 
Z. Foster, and Eugene Dennis. ". . . 
ouf of the 20 members elected to the 
national committee, 14 are men who 
have either been in jail or are under 
indictment under the Smith Act, or 
for harboring fugitives. . . 

With regard to the highly publi- 
cized discussion and debates that 
were supposed to signal the birth of 
the new "independent” and "demo- 
cratic” Communist party in America, 
Arnold Beichman said simply, "I 
think that this has been an example, 
gentlemen, of one of the great fakes 
of our time. ... I think the Com- 
munist party is in a spot and has to 
come out of it. And I think they 
succeeded very well. . . .” Their suc- 
cess lay in the fact that purely tacti- 
cal differences — differences about 
how to get back into the main 
stream of American life — had been 



so dramatized as evidence of a new 
freedom within the party that many 
possible defectors had been held in 
line and various "impartial observ- 
ers” had been convinced. 

What did the debates really 
amount to? To Beichman, they 
sounded thus: "We are losing an 
election, we are losing a union, we 
are losing organizations, we are do- 
ing it the wrong way, let's try a 
different way, maybe if we say we 
are against what they are doing in 
Hungary we can attract more people. 
Maybe if we criticize Khrushchev for 
being anti-Semetic we can save some 
of our members who want to leave. 
Maybe if we are more emphatic on 
the Negro question we can keep peo- 
ple together in the party more close 
and so on.” 

In addition to this estimate of the 
general maneuvering that went on, 
Beichman sounded one additional 
warning: that the Communists are 
going to step up their perennial 
effort to infiltrate the unions. He 
quoted what Lenin wrote, in 1920, in 
Left-Wing Communism : "We must 
resort to all strategems, maneuvers, 
illegal methods, evasions, and subter- 
fuges, only so as to get into the 
trade unions, to remain in them, and 
to carry on Communist work within 
them at all costs.” 

Then, with specific reference to 
what took place at the Sixteenth Con- 
vention, he said, "There is no ques- 
tion that this is their intent. Their 
draft resolution on trade unionism 
made it very clear that they intend 
to be more active, more skillfuly 
active, if you will, than they had been 
before.” 

MANY VALIANT FIGHTS 

Many valiant fights have been 
waged in America — for higher 
wages, equal rights, unionization, 
public housing. Many remain to be 
waged. The fact remains, however, 
that we have democratic machinery 
for waging those fights — and for 
emerging from them more skilled 
than before in the democratic arts 
of self-government. We do not need 
as allies those who have, on front 
after front, exploited problems they 
have pretended to be helping to 
solve. Certainly we do not need as 
allies those who, in their party con- 
vention, have devoted themselves to 



figuring out tactics for lulling our 
suspicions and luring us into a new 
"united front” with Communist 
totalitarianism. 

Most of us have been slow to 
credit tall tales of Communist infil- 
tration. The conspirator in our midst 
has seemed almost as improbable as 
that visitor from outer space whom 
we meet only in science fiction. By 
now, however, it would take a very 
determined incredulity to continue 
in unbelief, or unconcern. Too much 
has been brought to light about the 
whole Communist apparatus. If we 
wish to size up this apparatus* there 
is at our disposal, now, One official 
document that brings together a 
multitude of facts: The Communist 
Party in the United States of Amer- 
ica t What It Is, How It Works, com- 
piled by the staff of the Senate Inter- 
nal Security Committee and issued 
by that committee in 1956. This 
report is subtitled A Handbook for 
Americans . It should be read as such. 

TACTICS OF ESPIONAGE 

The tactics of which we have been 
sp e ak i n g — infiltration, subversion, 
espionage — are employed by Com- 
munists against non-Communist in- 
stitutions and nations. But equally 
part of the totalitarian picture, 
whether Fascist or Communist, are 
certain tactics by which those who 
live under, the regime are kept in 
line and even, so far as possible, 
made over to fit totalitarian specifica- 
tions. Chief among such tactics are 
terrorism and various types of mind- 
control. 

Fascism and Communism alike 
have kept terror endemic wherever 
they have been in power by means 
of secret police and the liquidation 
of dissenters; and they have period- 
ically brought such terror to fever 
pitch by means of the sudden purge. 

Perhaps the best book that has 
been written about any secret police 
is Edward Crankshaw’s Gestapo, 
Instrument of Tyranny (Putnam, 
1956). Heinrich Himmler, Head of 
the Gestapo, said of the activities of 
that inglorious body, "This is a page 
of glory in our history that has never 
been written and is never to be writ- 
ten.” But Crankshaw, his interest 
whetted by what did and did not 
come out at the Niirenberg trials, set 
himself to discover every scrap of 
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evidence that might illumine the his- 
tory and conduct of the Gestapo. 
He has written the book that was 
"never to be written.” To read it is 
to learn much that we have never 
known about the apparatus of terror 
in Nazi Germany. Also to read it, is 
to understand, with new realism, 
those reports from Hungary, during 
the uprising, that showed the inten- 
sity of hatred felt for the Commu- 
nist secret police. 

In some respects, the best account 
we have of terrorism in Russia is the 
Khrushchev speech. While Khru- 
shchev’s intention in marshalling his 
detailed evidence of terrorist tactics 
was simply to damn Stalin — thereby 
getting himself and his colleagues 
off the hook — what he succeeded in 
doing, against his own intentions, 
was far more.^He damned the whole 
Communist set-up as one from which 
terror had never been absent; and he 
made it plain that Stalin’s crime had 
not been the employment of terror- 
ist tactics but simply their employ- 
ment against loyal party members 
whom he, for personal reasons, had 
branded as disloyal. 

Among many serviceable books on 
the subject, there are two which, 
taken together, do an excellent job 
of rounding out the picture drawn 
by Khrushchev. These are Alexander 
Orlov’s The Secret History of 
Stalin’s Crimes (Random House, 
1953) ; and Zbigniew K. Brzezinski’s 
Permanent Purge: Politics in Soviet 
Totalitarianism (Harvard University 
Press, 1956). 

Orlov’s book is, perhaps, the best 
available record of the great purges 
in the Soviet Union between 1935 
and 1939. Orlov was a high ranking 
official in the NKVD — was, indeed, 
head of the NKVD in Spain at the 
time, in 1938, when he defected to 
the United States. We can assume he 
was in a position to know his facts: 
he himself had been an agent of 
terror. His defection came about, we 
can judge from his report, when he 
finally reached a point where he 
realized that if terror is made a chief 
means for insuring order, reliance 
upon it is never outgrown. Rather, 
such reliance grows — toward the 
point where everyone fears everyone, 
and no foundations of confidence are 
left on which to build a personal life 
or a society. 



Brzezinski’s book shows that ter- 
rorism is no excrescence on the Com- 
munist body politic, but deeply part 
of its make-up. It exists because 
Communism tolerates no substitute 
for it. All the normal devices by 
which democratic societies manage 
to achieve a working balance be- 
tween stability and change are 
ideologically ruled out. There is 
simply no provision for altering or 
reversing an established policy except 
by declaring it to have been a mis- 
take for which someone, now slated 
for liquidation, was responsible. 




Neither is there any way of living 
with ideological differences ; what 
does not conform to a truth that is 
proclaimed absolute cannot, in the 
nature of things, have any tolerable 
measure of truth in it; it can only 
be wrong. What we get from this 
book, it seems to me, is not simply 
added information about the purge, 
but a profound insight into the 
monolithic rigidity of Communism. 

MINDS MADE TO ORDER 

Now we come to the second means 
by which totalitarian regimes main- 
tain their power over their own 
people : a process that we might call 
that of minds made to order . 

One familiar Communist device 
for the manipulating of minds is 
simply the Iron Curtain: the policy 
of cutting them off from access to 
any materials from the outside world 
save those officially approved. 

Many years ago, Gilbert Murray, 
in his liberality and Civilization 
(Macmillan, 1938), told how dis- 
mayed and disappointed a friend of 
his had been, on a trip to Russia, to 
discover that it was impossible to do 
the very thing he had most hoped to 
do : namely, exchange ideas with 
Communist educators, and talk over 
with them the comparative merits 
and demerits of English and Soviet 
schools. He was not there to try to 
prove anything to them, or to tear 
down anything they had built up. 



What he wanted was the sort of give 
and take that he was accustomed to 
enjoy with his fellow educators in 
England and with educators from 
other lands. But this was the precise 
thing he could not have, for two 
reasons: those assigned to explain 
to him the workings of the Soviet 
school system spoke by rote that 
which they had been taught to say, 
and gave rote answers to all ques- 
tions and comments; and the igno- 
rance they displayed with regard to 
English schools was not simply the 
ignorance of being uninformed but 
the far more destructive ignorance 
of being calculatedly misinformed: 
"Everyone knew that the working 
classes in England had no schools 
and were not allowed to read or 
write.” 

What Murray thus reported has 
become an old story now. Yet some- 
how it remains an astonishment to 
each person who encounters it. 
Frederick Charles Barghoorn, in The 
Soviet Image of the United States: 
A Study in Distortion (Yale Univer- 
sity Institute of International Studies, 
1952. Harcourt Brace), gives a vivid 
picture of what this sort of delib- 
erate management of the mind can 
mean; and how completely it can 
disqualify a people for realistic rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world. 

A second way of manipulating 
minds is that of invading areas not 
normally called political and making 
these conform to political purposes. 
Julian Huxley’s Soviet Genetics and 
World Science (Chatto and Windus, 
London, 1949) gives the detailed 
record and scientific implications of 
the much discussed Lysenko case: 
the effort of the Soviet State to dic- 
tate the "truth” about genetics. The 
fact that Lysenko’s theory is no 
longer in official favor is incidental; 
for the basic attitude responsible for 
this strange chapter in the history 
of science remains unaltered. There 
has been no revision of the theory 
that the State is supreme and can 
define the "truth”: scientific truth 
or any other kind. 

Raymond A. Bauer, in The New 
Man in Soviet Psychology (Harvard 
University Press, 1952) reports a 
similar exercise of political author- 
ity over psychological research and 
theory. We are accustomed to the 
abrupt political about-face in Russia, 
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and among Communists outside 
Russia who take their orders from 
the Kremlin. But what Bauer gives 
us is the story, stretching over several 
decades, of the repeated psycholog- 
ical about-face in response t<? political 
demands. Now man is described as 
one kind of being in his essential 
nature; now he is, suddenly, de- 
scribed as another kind; not because 
new scientific insights have been 
brought to light but because the 
regime, in order to rationalize new 
policies, must have a new kind of 
human being whom these policies 
will fit. 

The story of Soviet political dom- 
ination over art and literature is old 
and familiar, but still both shoddy 
and tragic. There is, happily, some 
evidence that compulsions in these 
areas are being slightly eased; not 
because the regime has experienced 
a change of heart, but because the 
"creative” products of coercion have 
become so stereotyped and deadly 
dull that their "correct” message is 
lost; it wins no response. 

SERVANTS OF 
PROPAGANDA 

From the beginning, Communism 
has sought to manipulate, control, 
and use science, literature, and art; 
for it has needed these as servants 
of production and propaganda. But 
it has sought to eradicate religion; 
for here it has seen in prospect, not 
a servant, but a competitor for man's 
allegiance. "No man can serve two 
masters.” To the Communists, this 
has meant just one thing: there must 
be no "two masters” between whom 
man can choose. There must be one 
only: the State. 

The Communists have rationalized 
their war on religion by reference 
to the Marxist dogma that religion 
is the opiate of the people. But we 
are not obligated to take this seri- 
ously; for if the Communists really 
objected to the people's being 
"doped,” they would not so carefully 
prepare their own opiates for the 
human mind and conscience. 

They were able, at the outset, to 
make a show of reason because the 
orthodox Church in Russia before 
the revolution was more of a polit- 
ical than a truly religious institution. 
Far from protesting the cruelties of 
the Czarist regime, it countenanced 



and profited by these. Church reform 
was as drastically called for as polit- 
ical, economic, and legal reform; and 
any realistic attempt to achieve it 
would have evoked a generous re- 
sponse from many of the world's 
religious people and religious bodies. 

Communism, however, had neither 
capacity nor desire to effect such 
needed reform. It lacked the capacity 
because its ideology approved no 
method of basic institutional change 
except overthrow. It lacked the 
desire because while a political 
Church might prove a dangerous 
competitor, a genuinely religious 
church could only be such. There 
was no chance whatever that a 
church profoundly dedicated to the 
fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man would acknowledge the State 
as supreme; or that a church that set 
high value upon every individual 
would be content to have millions 
of people herded together within 
that ideological compound, "the 
masses” ; or that a church that taught 
people to forgive as they had been 
forgiven would countenance a theory 
of endless, hate-inspired class war- 
fare; or that a church intent to foster 
the spirit of faith, hope, and charity 
would placidly co-exist with a polit- 
ical system that repudiated these as 
"bourgeois” virtues. 

RELIGIOUS ADJUSTMENTS 

Since religion has proved a lot 
harder to kill than the Communists 
expected, they have made their 
grudging, * expedient adjustments. 
But these have never signified a 
lessening of the old hostility; as we 
discover if we read Gary MacEoin's 
well documented book, The Commu- 
nist War on Religion (Devin-Adair, 
New York, 1951); or if we read an 
article that appeared, in May, 1955, 
in Soviet Pedagogics, an official Com- 
munist publication. This article, by 
E. I. Perovski, is called Atheism for 
the Young; and written as a directive 
to teachers, states: 

"The Soviet school . . . cannot on 
principle take up any attitude to- 
wards religion other than the atti- 
tude of an implacable fight. . . . 
The general theoretical foundation 
of Communist education is Marx- 
ism, and that is irreconcilably hostile 
to religion.” 

From this beginning, the article 



goes on to specify that the task of 
the school is to educate "the pupils, 
the future builders of Communism, 
to be conscious and convinced 
atheists. . . Z' 1 

In its early stages, Communism's 
war on religion struck a responsive 
chord in many persons who thought 
they saw in its compelled atheism a 
precursor of religious freedom: a 
drastic but perhaps necessary means 
of getting the old tyrannical, polit- 
ical church out of the way,, to make 
room for new growth. This illusion 
is no longer even remotely tenable. 
Communism is against religion, first, 
because it can tolerate no divided 
allegiance; second, because it can- 
not allow its people to have a spir- 
itual refuge within which they can 
stand firm and reject the State's 
authority; and, third^ because its 
ideology forces it to repudiate a code 
of nurturing tenderness and a defini- 
tion of man's nature that have deep 
religious roots. 

When we wish to know what has 
taken place somewhere, we welcome, 
as a rule, the chance to listen to 
people who were on the spot: eye- 
witnesses; or better, participants. It 
is with some such readiness to learn 
from those who have had first-hand 
experience that we can best approach 
statements of ex-Communists. 

I have mentioned one book that 
comes within this category: Alex- 
ander Orlov’s The Secret History of 
Stalin’s Crimes . The 1956 Report of 
the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee indicates how much has been 
learned from Lieutenant Colonel 
Yuri Rastvorov — long a member of 
the Soviet Intelligence Service, with 
years of experience in Japan — since 
he defected to the United States in 
January, 1954. No one, perhaps, has 
given more explicit information than 
he about both Soviet espionage in 
the United States and the tactical 
maneuvers of the Communists in 
the Orient. To such "hard core” 
defectors as Orlov and Rastvorov 
the West is indebted for a store of 
invaluable facts that have helped our 
government to penetrate even the 
stubborn disguises of the Commu- 
nist system and to look to our prac- 
tical and psychological defenses. 

Tor the text of this article, see the 
Appendix, pp, 254-256, of Edward Crank - 
Shaw's Russia Without Stalin . 
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For our self-education as educa- 
tors, however, I would recommend 
two books by ex-Communists of a 
very different type: The God That 
Failed, edited by Richard Crossman, 
and containing “confessions” by 
Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Silone, 
Richard Wright, Andre Gide, Louis 
Fisher, and Stephen Spender (Har- 
per, 1949); and Where We Came 
Out, by Granville Hicks * (Viking 
Press, 1954). 

In his introduction to The God 
That Failed, Richard Crossman gives 
the basis on which he and Arthur 
Koestler selected the contributors 
from among the ex-Communists of 
their acquaintance: “Our concern 
was to study the state of mind of the 
Communist convert, and the atmos- 
phere of the period — 1917-1939 — 
when conversion was common. For 
this purpose it was essential that 
each contributor be able not to re- 
live the past . . . but, by an act 
of imaginative self-analysis, to re- 
create it, despite the foreknowledge 
of the present. As I well know, auto- 
biography of this sort is almost im- 
possible for the practical politician: 
his self-respect distorts the past in 
terms of the present. So-called scien- 
tific analysis is equally misleading; 
dissecting the personality into a set 
of psychological and social causes, 
it explains away the emotions, which 
we wanted described. The objectivity 
we sought was the power to recollect 
— if not in tranquility, at least in 
'dispassion’ — and this power is rarely 
granted except to the imaginative 
writer.” 

SHARED EXPERIENCES 

This passage gives the secret of 
what the book uniquely succeeds in 
doing. It lets us share the inward 
experience of each contributor as he 
made his pilgrimage into the Com- 
munist Party, or, in three cases, into 
a close working relationship with it, 
and out again. Also, it recreates for 
those who lived through it, and 
creates for those too young to have 
lived through it, a highly significant 
period of history; that in which the 
western world, itself in a far from 
healthy state, had its first practical 
and ideological encounter with Com- 
munism. Granville Hicks, in Where 
We Came Out, covers similar ground. 
His book, moreover, “thickens” our 



awareness of Communism in the 
American scene since only one 
among the six contributors to The 
God That Failed was American; and 
that one, Richard Wright, had to 
report on being not only an Amer- 
ican but a Negro. 

Unlike Alexander Orlov and other 
“hard-core” Communists of his type, 
all those who tell their stories in The 
God That Failed, and Granville 
Hicks likewise, had emotional roots 
that went deep in the western tradi- 
tion. Not one of them intended his 
alliance with Communism to express 
a repudiation of those ethical and 
political standards that affirm the 
mutualities of men and declare hu- 
man dignity and basic rights to be 
inalienable. The quarrel that each 
had with western civilization was its 
apparent inability to “deliver the 
goods” it had “contracted” to deliver 
to mankind : justice, equality of 
opportunity, devotion to values 
higher than self-interest and mate- 
rial comfort, and an economy in 
which there was some dependable 
relationship between work and its 
reward. 

CONTRIBUTING CAUSES 

Depression and political* corrup- 
tion after the first world war; Amer- 
ica's repudiation of the League of 
Nations and its return to isolation- 
ism; the rise of Fascism in Italy; 
the stock market boom and bust; 
world-wide depression; the rise of 
Nazism; the Munich agreement that 
sold Czechoslovakia down the river 
and called the sale a guarantee of 
“peace in our time”; and the out- 
break of the second world war : these 
were the events which, in conjunc- 
tion with related personal expe- 
riences, made each contributor to 
The God That Failed ready to give 
the Communists a hearing and to 
translate their words first into a hope 
and then into a conviction that Com- 
munism was slated to carry forward 
the humane ideals which the West 
seemed unable or unwilling to ful- 
fill. 

As Richard Crossman observes, 
they first saw Communism “from a 
long way off — just as their predeces- 
sors 130 years ago saw the French 
Revolution — as a vision of the King- 
dom of God on earth; and like 
Wordsworth and Shelley, they dedi- 



cated their talents to working 
humbly for its coming. They were 
not discouraged by the rebuffs of 
the professional revolutionaries, or 
by the jeers of their opponents, until 
each discovered the gap between his 
own vision of God and the reality 
of the Communist State — and the 
conflict of conscience reached the 
breaking point.” 

NOT COMMUNIST TYPES 

Not one of these men had the 
personality structure or the life-out- 
look to become and intractably re- 
main a hard-core Communist. Why, 
then, do I choose their books rather 
than the confessions of one or an- 
other individual whose “breaking 
point,” marked by his defection to 
the West, came after, not before, 
he had engaged in subversion and 
espionage; had helped to plan and 
execute the Soviet travesties upon 
“due process”; or had perpetrated 
well-nigh incredible acts of cruelty? 

There are several answers to this 
question, all of them parts of one 
answer: I believe that the type of 
ex-Communist we become acquainted 
with in The God That Failed and 
Where We Came Out has, in some 
respects, more to tell us about Com- 
munism, and far more to tell us 
about ourselves, than has the hard- 
core defector; for the simple reason 
that he is emotionally allied to the 
same basic values as ourselves, and 
these values comprise the standard 
by which he has measured Commu- 
nism and found it intolerable. 

Or we might put the matter this 
way: the hard-core defectors have 
been well-nigh indispensable to the 
West as sources of factual informa- 
tion about the Communist apparatus; 
but since they were able, by their 
life-conditioning and their standards 
of value, to commit actions of deceit 
and cruelty over a long period of 
years before they reached the break- 
ing point, even their confessions 
leave us in grave doubt, often, about 
how well qualified they are to speak 
to us about the deep rights and 
wrongs of human society. On the 
other hand, those who have, we 
might say, strayed into Communism 
because they thought they could 
thereby serve the very concepts of 
decency and justice that we share 
with them are the ones who can best 
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spell out for us, in precise chapter 
and verse, the reasons why Commu- 
nism will not do as a social and 
political frame for human life: why 
it will not do; and why, therefore, in 
view of its program of constant 
aggression and its plans for eventual 
overthrow, it has to be opposed. 

Also, Communists and collabora- 
tors of the type that tell their story 
in The God That Failed and Where 
We Came Out have done more than 
the hard-core Communists have to 
neutralize a great many thoughtful, 
generous-minded, and well educated 
people. These have known that indi- 
viduals who have seemed much like 
themselves — and whose writings they 
have followed with appreciative 
interest — have been attracted by 
Communism. How, then, can Com- 
munism be as bad as the "fanatic” 
anti-Communists say it is? It must 
have its good points, or have had 
them sometime — even though, per- 
haps, extremists have now taken 
over. Neutralized by this line of 
thought, or sufficiently neutralized by 
it to hold back from any committed 
opposition to Communism, many 
persons have not asked with alert 
curiosity a second question : why did 
people like themselves find Commu- 
nism intolerable when they got close 
enough to its actualities to experience 
these at first hand? 

The two books we are considering 
here answer this second question in 
no uncertain terms. The authors who 
have put their experiences on record 
show that Communism had to be far 
more than merely disappointing or 
distasteful to make them reject it. 
It had to be intolerable — and intoler- 
able, precisely, to the more civil and 
humane aspects of their own make- 
up. For their emotional stakes in it 
were tremendous : so tremendous that 
each individual, when he finally 
wrenched himself free from the 
party, or took a stand that he knew 
could only lead to his being expelled, 
felt a greater loneliness than any 
he had ever known. It was the lone- 
liness of doubting that he would 
ever again feel the absolute faith and 
the satisfaction of unlimited self- 
dedication that he had, for a time, 
known in his relationship to Com- 
munism. 

Richard Wright’s story can, in this 
regard, stand for the stories of all. 



It was in Chicago, on May Day, 1936, 
that his relations to the party were 
ultimately severed. Already he had 
become too much of a dissenter for 
the Communists to leave him alone. 
He had not been permitted simply 
to withdraw and go his way: on the 
contrary, his every effort to form 
other human relationships had been 
blocked. Yet in spite of the Commu- 
nists’ harassment of him, he felt 
himself irresistibly drawn, on this 
May Day in 1936, to the spot where 
the parade was forming, and drawn 
into the parade by an old party 
friend. But not for long: sudden 
angry hands — the hands of Commu- 
nists to whom he was that most 
despicable of creatures, a defector 
— took hold of him and threw him 
out. 



"Slowly I rose and stood. ... I 
could not believe what had hap- 
pened. ... I had suffered a public, 
physical assault by two white Com- 
munists with black Communists look- 
ing on. I could not move from the 
spot. I was empty of any idea about 
what to do. But I did not feel bellig- 
erent. I had outgrown my childhood. 

"Suddenly, the vast ranks of the 
Communist party began to move. 
Scarlet banners with the hammer 
and sickle emblem of world revolu- 
tion were lifted. . . . Drums beat. 
Voices were chanting. ... A long 
line of set-faced men and women, 
white and black, flowed past me. . . .” 

As he stood there, he remembered 
the stories he had written in which 
all honor and glory had belonged to 
the Communist characters. "... I 
knew in my heart that I should never 
be able to write that way again, 
should never be able to feel with 
that simple sharpness about life, 
should never again express such 
passionate hope, should never again 
make so total a commitment of 
faith. ... 





"I headed toward home alone, 
really alone now. ...” 

What these authors, one after an- 
other, tell us is that the road out of 
co7?i?nitted Communism is one of the 
toughest that human beings have 
ever traveled; that they nonetheless 
had to take it , because neither the 
party nor the ideology on which it 
rests can be tolerated at close range 
by the rational and humane indi- 
vidual who has misread their char- 
acter from a distance , 

In a sense, the struggle of our age 
is reported in two brief sentences 
that I have quoted from Richard 
Wright: "But I did not feel bellig- 
erent. I had outgrown my child- 
hood.” No one who could thus re- 
spond to the experience of having 
been manhandled by former friends 
could remain a Communist; nor, to 
put the matter in reverse, could Com- 
munism tolerate within its ranks a 
person who would respond thus. 
Cast out from the "paradise” of 
ideological absolutism into the world 
of many ambiguities, many mixed 
values, many indecisions and hard 
choices, Richard Wright’s first spon- 
taneous reaction proved that his 
roots were deep in the very tradition 
of charity and of moral responsibility 
that is Communism’s arch-compet- 
itor. 

Arthur Koestler’s story under- 
scores the same point. Moreover, it 
puts Communism firmly within the 
larger frame of modern totalitarian- 
ism. Serving with the Communists in 
Spain, Koestler was captured by 
Franco’s troops. For four months he 
lived in daily expectation of death — 
and chiefly in solitary confinement. 
When, thanks to British interven- 
tion, he was released from prison, 
he was more strongly than ever an 
anti-Fascist. But also — though the 
fact did not dawn on him imme- 
diately — he had become a confirmed 
anti-Communist. What he had 
learned in prison about fear and 
pity, his own fear, and his pity for 
the 4 sufferings he had witnessed, 
made him inclusively anti-totalita- 
rian, He realized, not without aston- 
ishment, that the simple pity he had 
felt in the presence of humiliated and 
suffering fellow beings was not an 
emotion permitted to any confirmed 
totalitarian. His pity had to go; or 
his Communism had to go. Pity won. 
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He had to conclude "that man is a 
reality, mankind an abstraction... 
that ethics is not a function of social 
utility, and charity not a petty-bour- 
geois sentiment but the gravitational 
force which keeps civilization in its 
orbit.” Any such conclusion "was 
incompatible with the Communist 
faith ” 

This, then, is one lesson we need 
to learn from these authors: not that 
they were once in the party, but that 
they came out, and why they came 
out. They came out because they 
were too much like ourselves to stay 
in, 

IDEOLOGICAL IMPACT 

There is a second lesson, also, for 
us to learn. All the authors who here 
tell their stories were, during their 
years as convinced Communists, writ- 
ing books that were widely read and 
hailed by non-Communists. The ide- 
ological bias in these books may or 
may not have been obtrusive; but the 
ideological impact of them upon our 
minds is something we now have no 
way of measuring. We learn from 
the writers themselves, however, that 
they were out to do a job for Com- 
munism with all the skills at their 
command; and that what they were 
best qualified to do was to spread 
Communist doctrine disguised as hu- 
manitarian and liberal doctrine; and 
to make even the smallest unresolved 
problem within democratic countries 
seem an expression of the moral 
bankruptcy of the bourgeoisie and an 
evidence of that inevitable class 
struggle that could end only with the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

These writers cannot, now, wind 
back on the spool, so to speak, the 
thread of influence left behind them 
in earlier years. But we can accept 
a warning from them: that we do 
not know the origin — the first source 
— of a great many things we have 
said and heard, during the past sev- 
eral decades, on the subject of Com- 
munists, ex-Communists, and anti- 
Communists. A significant number 
of our pet generalizations, in short, 
need to be re-examined: if not as to 
original source, since that is now im- 
possible, at least as to current val- 
idity. 

One further lesson emerges from 
The God , That Failed, Among the 
peculiar phenomena of our peculiar 



age has been the determination of 
many non-Communists to belittle the 
ex-Communist as a source of infor- 
mation about Communism. The all 
too common tendency has been to be- 
lieve that the ex-Communist is fanat- 
ic, hysterical, or even contemptible 
if he exhibits any urgent wish to pass 
on, for the security of free nations, 
what he has learned the hard way 
about the inner workings of the party 
and its irreconcilability with our eth- 
ical as well as our political and legal 
system. This deprecation of the ex- 
Communist is invaluable to the Com- 
munists. It means that the one type 
of person best qualified to penetrate 
their disguises and reveal their tactics 
is either silenced or rendered ineffec- 
tive by "the will to disbelief.” 

It would not be easy for any of us 
to dismiss as hysterics or as headline- 
seekers the writers we have here been 
talking about. They have not sought 
headlines. Moreover, we cannot for- 
get their books: Koestler’s Darkness 
at Noon; Silone's Bread and Wine; 
Granville Hick's Great Tradition; 
Wright's Native Son; the Journal of 
Andre Gide, 

It is not unimportant, then, to note 
that The God That Failed grew out 
of a conversation between Crossman 
and Koestler in which Crossman was 
playing down the ex-Communist as a 
relevant source of information and 
Koestler was protesting this attitude. 
Crossman, in his Introduction, quotes 
Koestler as saying to him, "Either 
you can't or you won't understand. 
. . . You hate our Cassandra cries and 
resent us as allies — but, when all is 
said, we ex-Communists are the only 
people on your side who know what 
it's all about.” 

Nor should we lightly dismiss a re- 
mark that Silone reports having 
made to Togliatti, though he made 
it half in jest: "The final struggle 




will be between the Communists and 
the ex-Communists.” For Silone is 
no less convinced than Koestler that 
the ex-Communists — who, he tells 
us, are legion today — can bring ur- 
gently important information. He 
warns us that we cannot demand 
their being as relaxed with them- 
selves or with the human situation as 
if they had never been through the 
mill: "It is not easy to free oneself 
from an experience as intense as that 
of the underground organization of 
the Communist party. Something of 
it remains and leaves a mark on the 
character which lasts all one's life.” 
This "mark,” however, does not make 
irrelevant what they have to tell us. 
Quite the contrary. If this is what 
Communism does to people, we 
ought to know it. 

ROLE OF EXPIATION 

We might say that the role of the 
ex-Communist is not unlike that of 
the Ancient Mariner. Having once 
made a fatally wrong choice — that of 
setting the cult of hate above the 
ways of charity and mutuality — he 
has had, in agony of spirit, to expi- 
ate that choice by reversing it. But 
his expiation, like that of the Ancient 
Mariner, can never be finished and 
done with; for he keeps seeing peo- 
ple who need to know what he has 
learned. If we happen to be among 
those whom he feels impelled to 
"teach,” we do well to listen. 

There are five remaining books I 
wish to speak about here, because 
each of them contributes certain in- 
sights that help to round out our 
picture of totalitarianism in today's 
world. 

The first is The Appeals of Com - 
munism, by Gabriel A. Almond and 
his research collaborators at the Cen- 
ter of International Studies, Prince- 
ton University (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1954). This book reports 
a four-year study of two types of 
data: Communist doctrine and 

propaganda as set down by the party 
for different levels of its member- 
ship; and the stories of 221 carefully 
selected ex-Communists who agreed 
to tell as accurately as they could not 
only their experiences within the 
party but also their previous life-ex- 
periences and the stages by which 
they were converted to Communism. 

Of these ex-Communists, 64 were 
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Americans, 50 British, 56 French, 
and 51 Italian. “One hundred and 
fifteen had joined the party before 
1935, and 106 in later years; 111 
were working-class and 110 were 
middle-class (primarily intellectuals) 
in occupational background; 51 had 
held top party posts, 73 middle and 
low positions, and 97 were rank and 
filers. The great majority were per- 
sons who had left in the 1940's and 
after.” 

By the time a reader has worked 
his way through this study, he knows 
more than he probably ever expected 
to know about both the types of ap- 
peal that Communism has learned to 
direct at different segments of soci- 
ety and different countries and the 
vulnerabilities of different individ- 
uals and groups to these appeals. 
We need this information — not only 
to know what we are up against, but 
to clarify our own affirmative proj- 
ects: those of making democracy 
convincing by making it authentic; 
and those of building personality 
structures highly impervious to total- 
itarian appeals. 

ATTACK ON 
RATIONALITY 

The next two books, each in its 
own way, bring us face to face with 
the most terrible kind of warfare the 
world has ever known: a persistent, 
calculated attack upon our human 
powers of rationality and self-de- 
termination. 

We first learned about this sort 
of attack from those who had been 
prisoners in Nazi concentration 
camps. Some of them, like Bruno 
Bettelheim, were trained psycholo- 
gists who were able to report the 
deeper meanings of- what they wit- 
nessed and experienced. The Com- 
munists have added lesson after ter- 
rible lesson in the same vein; and 
some of these lessons are spelled out 
for us in the two books of which 
I speak. 

The Captive Mind, by Czeslaw 
Milosz (Vintage Books, Inc.) is a 
study of life in Poland under Com- 
munism; and it tells what happens 
to human beings, soon and late, 
where a whole country has been 
turned into a kind of concentration 
camp. It is a tragic story of the moral 
and intellectual erosion that take 
place where the tactics of terror are 
deliberately employed to keep hu- 



man minds from coming to grips 
with reality. 

The Rape of the Mind, by Joost 
A. M. Meerioo (World Publishing 
Company, 1956) is the most thor- 
ough analysis to date of the psychol- 
ogy of thought control, brain wash- 
ing, and menticide. Dr. Meerioo, a 
Dutch psychiatrist, coined the word 
menticide for his own use — because 
he found that not even such a term 
as brain washing could express the 
full destructive reality of what he 
had witnessed in certain patients 
whom totalitarian pressures had 
pushed beyond the breaking point. 
Something, he felt, had been killed 
in these individuals. Some part of 
their native mental equipment for 
living a human life had been de- 
stroyed. He needed a word to convey 
to the world what he had seen; and 
no term less extreme than menticide 
— the killing of the mind — would 
serve. 

The book is divided into four 
parts: The Techniques of Individual 
Submission; The Techniques of Mass 
Submission ; Unobtrusive Coercion; 
and In Search of Defenses . There is 
not one of the 18 chapters grouped 
under these headings that we as 
educators can afford to miss. The 
mind is our business: its maturing; 
its preparation for a free, creative, 
contributive life. Attacks upon the 
mind are, therefore, also our busi- 
ness. 

Important as the whole book is 
to the educator, however, the final 
part. In Search of Defense, is per- 
haps most important of all. It leaves 
no doubt whatever about the nature 
of our basic task. Freedom, Meerioo 
makes clear, is not simply a politi- 
cal condition but a condition so 
basic to the development of inner 
strength and integrity that he calls 
it our “mental backbone.” This is 
no vague figure of speech. He states 
precisely what he means by it: that 
the type of personality structure that 
has proved, in case after case, most 
resistant to calculated attacks upon 
the mind is, not by happenstance, 
but in essence, the product of free- 
dom. 

This book left me with the feeling 
that the most fateful war of our time 
may be that between psychologies. 
One is Pavlovian stimulus-response 
psychology. Useful in many limited 
respects, this can — as both Nazis and 



Communists have demonstrated — be 
carried to diabolical lengths as an in- 
strument for destroying the mind's 
independence and integrity: an in- 
strument for making the individual 
the mental property of someone else . 
The other is therapeutic psychology, 
in all its manifold developments and 
applications : in home, classroom, 
clinic, hospital, community. From 
Dr. Meerloo's experience, such thera- 
peutic psychology is the best working 
tool at our command for helping 
people to take charge of their own 
value systems calculated both to 
preserve sanity under extreme pres- 
sure and, under normal conditions, 
to release powers of constructive 
good will. 

The next book is The Nurnberg 
Case, As Presented by Robert H . 
Jackson, Chief of Counsel for the 
United States, Together With Other 
Documents (Alfred A. Knopf, 1947) 
This book might have been called 
The Rape of the Conscience. In The 
Captive Mind and The Rape of the 
Mind we learn what can be made to 
happen to the victims of totalitarian- 
ism. In The Nurnberg Case, we learn 
what happens to those who enact 
totaliarianism. Engaged in a calcu- 
lated de-humanizing of others, they 
de-humanize themselves. 

CRIMES AGAINST 
MANKIND 

Those who stood trial at Nurnberg 
for crimes committed against man- 
kind in behalf of Nazism showed 
what it can mean for human beings 
to let their consciences become the 
property of someone else: their su- 
periors in command; Der Fuerher; 
or simply the State. Whatever else 
they may or may not have been, the 
Nurnberg trials were history's most 
memorable example of buck-pass- 
ing: no individual, it appeared, and 
no organization, was responsible for 
anything that had happened during 
the entire Nazi regime. Even Goring, 
second in command in the regime, 
insists throughout his cross-examina- 
tion — significant portions of which 
are given in The Nurnberg Case — 
that he was not responsible for any- 
thing, not even for the orders that 
bore his name, because he was only 
second in command. The responsi- 
bility was Hitler’s; and he was dead. 

As Edward Crankshaw puts it, in 
his introduction to Gestapo, Instru - 
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ment of Tyranny: "The facts were 
there and could not be denied . . . It 
could not be denied, for example, 
that concentration camps existed and 
that innumerable men and women 
. . . had been tortured in them, or 
killed, or left to die of exhaustion 
and starvation; that there had been 
massacres of hostages and prisoners- 
of-war; that there had been a metic- 
ulously planned attempt to extermi- 
nate the Jews. . . . Cruelty and sav- 
agery unequalled in the history of 
modern Europe had been practiced 
on a scale unequalled in the history 
of the world. . . .” 

Yet "anyone with patience and a 
twisted sense of humor could go 
through the verbatim reports of the 
major trials and prove that although 
all these things had been done . . . 
they had been done without the 
knowledge of anybody at all in Ger- 
many except a few men who were 
dead, or missing, and a handful of 
witnesses who, for one reason and 
another, found comfort in confessing 
to almost unimaginable crimes. 

. . Several million men, women, 
and children from the heart of 
Europe had been put to death in the 
heart of Europe; and nobody knew 
who had done it or even that it had 
been done.” 

What Crankshaw here observes 
can scarcely be missed by any reader 
of The Numb erg Case . Nor would 
it be easy to miss its psychological 
significance: namely, that the person 
who commits himself utterly to the . 
support of totalitarianism' is granted 
a way out of sin that is not that of 
repentance , but simply that of pass- 
ing on to somone else the responsi- 
bility for what he himself has done . 

RAPE OF THE 
CONSCIENCE 

This is the rape of the conscience. 
We have seen it exhibited, not only 
at Niirnberg, but well on this side 
of the Niirnberg trials: Khrushchev 
spoke in the precise spirit of Goring 
when he assigned to the dead Stalin 
responsibility for all the crimes that 
had, during 25 years, been commit- 
tecLin the name of Communism. 

The capacity of the totalitarian 
State to provide its adherents with 
an alternative to repentance is, in 
fact, the sine qua non of its existence. 
Without this, the gigantic organized 



atrocities of Nazism and Commu- 
nism could scarcely take place. With 
it, there appears to be no limit to 
what man will do to man. Once the 
State is made supreme and absolute, 
and each functionary's immediate 
superior is made his point of contact 
with the State, obedience to that 
superior becomes the only virtue that 



to consolidate and maintain its 
power. . . .” 

Among such measures, for ex- 
ample, were the concentration camps. 
During his cross-examination of Gor- 
ing, Jackson questioned him about 
these camps and the legal procedures 
related to them: "You issued an or- 
der that acts of your political police 




counts. The person who obeys is not 
called upon to judge the act he per- 
forms. Even to presume to judge 
it would, for that matter, be tacit 
disobedience : a usurpation of power. 
Such a system leaves no room for 
moral responsibility. Buck-passing, 
we might say, is the devil's substitute 
for facing up to the character of 
one's own behaviors; and repenting 
of these where repentence is called 
for. 

Here again we came upon the phe^ 
nomenom of selective incredulity. 
While certain "hard” individuals re- 
main stubbornly incredulous about 
brain washing and menticide, insist- 
ing that no pressure, however great, 
frees a person from responsibility 
for his own actions, certain "soft” 
individuals have exhibited their own 
type of dangerous incredulity: have 
refused to believe that even a total- 
itarian regime could or would de- 
humanize people enough to make 
them do to others what reports credit 
them with doing. The lesson of 
Niirnberg is in order. Where the 
rape of the conscience is part and 
parcel of the regime, with an alter- 
native to guilt and repentance ready 
at hand for whoever acts under or- 
ders , regardless of what he does, the 
ultimate limits of evil become X: an 
unknown. 

'Certain properties of this un- 
known X became, however, unfor- 
gettably known at Niirnberg. As 
Jackson himself comments, "A free 
citizen could learn few more useful 
lessons than Goring's Machiavellian 
exposition of the measures which 
every dictatorship finds necessary 



would not be subject to court review 
or to court orders, did you not?” 

And Goring replied: "You must 
discriminate between two categories; 
those who had committed any act of 
treason against the new State were 
turned over to the courts. The cases, 
however, of those from whom one 
could expect such acts, were taken 
into protective custody and those 
were the ones who went into concen- 
tration camps. ... If for any cause 
someone was taken into custody for 
political reasons, this could not be 
reviewed by any court.” 

Jackson again: "And protective 

custody meant you were taking peo- 
ple into custody who had not com- 
mitted any crime but who you 
thought might possibly commit a 
crime?” 

Goring again, "Yes. People were 
arrested and taken into protective 
custody who had committed no 
crime, but of whom one could expect 
that if they remained in freedom they 
would do all sorts of things to dam- 
age the German State.” 

Those who were tortured and 
killed in concentration camps were 
admittedly innocent of any specific 
crimes. Yet having been cast in the 
role of political prisoners because of 
crimes they might possibly commit 
if left at large, they were removed 
from all jurisdiction of the courts. 
They were left wholly at the mercy 
of persons who could inflict upon 
their bodies and minds whatever 
form of torture, or of "scientific ex- 
periment,” a twisted imagination and 
an insatiable hunger for power might 
devise; and who could then, by pass- 
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ing the buck, evade all responsibility 
for what they had perpetrated. This 
much of X, the unknown, the un- 
measured, ultimate evil, we now in- 
dubitably know. 

When I myself finished reading 
The Number g Case, I hunted up my 
copy of Antigone — still my favorite 
among the Greek tragedies — and 
turned to the passage where Anti- 
gone has been condemned to death 
for disobeying a law that she regards 
as blasphemous: an affront to the 
gods. Standing before the King, and 
given one last chance to save herself 
by obedience, she says what she feels 
morally compelled to say: "I serve 
a law higher than yours, O King.” 

DESTRUCTION OF WILL 

Totalitarianism’s worst crime 
against mankind has been that of tak- 
ing away from Its people the will and 
the philosophical basis for saying to 
anyone who represents the State, "I 
serve a law higher than yours. . . 
From this embracing crime, the 
countless, specific, irresponsible 
crimes of cruelty follow. This, in es- 
sence, is what it means to call Nazism 
and Communism alike materialistic 
and idolatrous. 

This brings us to the last book in 
this group: The Myth of the State, 
by Ernst Cassirer (Doubleday An- 
chor Books, 1 955). Readers of this 
book may feel that the author, in 
laying his long historical perspec- 
tives, tells them more about myths 
than they are interested in knowing. 
If they persist, however, they get 
their sufficient reward. Or so it 
seems to me. For nowhere else have 
I found so adequate an analysis of 
today’s political myths as in the last 
few chapters of this book. 

The manner in which Hegel’s 
idealization of the State has been 
converted into idolization of the 
State; Spengler’s contribution to Nazi 
and Communist mythology; the uses 
made of certain types of words; the 
relation between ritual and the abdi- 
cation of free and responsible judg- 
ment; the reasons why the dictators 
find it necessary to impart some ele- 
ment of fate, or inevitability, into 
their doctrines — all these and a host 
of other matters are made singularly 
clear in The Myth of the State . 

These matters may seem academic. 
Yet in one sense, they are the very 



core of our concern. Fascism and 
Communism alike are contrived 
regimes. They have not come into 
being by normal stages of growth, 
but have been fabricated. Not least 
among the contrivances by which the 
dictators have brought countless peo- 
ple to a state of submission which 
they accept as not degrading, but 
"fated” — and even uplifting and 
glorious — has been that strange in- 
tangible, the political myth. 

Cassirer reminds us, "In order to 
fight an enemy you must know him. 
... To know him means not only to 
know his defects and weaknesses; it 
means to know his strength. When 
we first heard of the political myths 
we found them so absurd and in- 
congruous, so fantastic and ludicrous 
that we could hardly be prevailed 
upon to take them seriously. By now 
it has become clear to all of us that 
this was a great mistake . . . we 
should carefully study the origin, the 
structure, the methods, and the tech- 
niques of the political myth. We 
should see the adversary face to 
face. . . 

PROTECT BY LEARNING 

Cassirer’s words can sum up for us 
the importance not of his book alone 
but of all those we have been talking 
about: "In order to fight an enemy 
you must know him. . . . We should 
see the adversary face to face. . . .” 

The more we learn about totalita- 
rianism, the more frightful it seems. 
Yet the frightfulness that thus comes 
to light is not such that it leaves us 
paralyzed. Quite the opposite. Here, 
as in so many other human situations, 
knowledge fosters competence and 
planning, and thereby a self-respect- 
ing readiness to come to grips with 
reality. It is ignorance that leaves 
us at the mercy of circumstances, and 
of the adversary we do not under- 
stand. Totalitarianism has, from the 
beginning, thrived on our multiple 
confusions with regard to its basic 
character; our underestimation of its 
strength; our incredulity with regard 
to its tactics and long-range aims; 
our insistent imposing of simple defi- 
nitions upon complex reality. Time 
and again, we have looked away in- 
differently from what we should have 
scrutinized with care; and have 
laughed at what we should have tak- 
en seriously. 



Years ago, at the beginning of the 
1930s — before Hitler came to power; 
before the concentration camps and 
gas chambers; before the great Stal- 
inist purges in Russia; before the 
second world war; the subjugation 
of the satellites; the Korean war; the 
rise of Red China; the Soviet’s tacti- 
cal invasions of South Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East; and the revela- 
tions of espionage in one free nation 
after another; including our own — 
Archibald MacLeish encountered a 
number of noisy Communists in the 
New York City area, and did not like 
them. Their words, conforming in 
every repetitive detail to the Commu- 
nist dialectic, were patently out of 
place in America; their posturing 
seemed those of colossal egoists. In 
his Frescoes for Mr, Rockefeller’s 
City, MacLeish included, therefore, a 
section called Background with Rev- 
olutionaries, and in it he took these 
Communists for a tide. 

Thus, he caricatured Comrade De- 
vine, who wrote "most instructively” 
about America, having once gone as 
far west of New York as Hoboken; 
Comrade Ridge, who was in search 
of a new fundamentalism to replace 
one he had given up ; Comrade Gtilt, 
who needed something to feel strong- 
ly about in his mediocre verses. Lis- 
tening to such as these shrill insis- 
tently, "You need the Dialectical 
Materialism,” and thinking of his 
own native Middle West, MacLeish 
responded to incongruity with irony: 
"And the corn singing Millennium! 

- Lenin ! Millennium ! Lennium !” And 
again : 

"The New York Daily Worker goes 
a’blowing over Arkansas 
The grasses let it go along the Ozarks 
over Arkansas.” 

But even the absurdity soon palled: 
he brushed aside the whole dialectic : 
"She’s a tough land under the oak- 
trees mister: 

It may be she can change the word 
in the book 

As she changes the bone of a man’s 
head in his children : 

It may be that the earth and the men 
remain . . . 

There is too much sun on the lids of 
my eyes to be listening.” 1 

1 Archibald MacLeish, Frescoes for Mr, 
Rockefeller’s City; POEMS 1924-1933, pp, 
183-185, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1933, 
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I quote these lines, 24 years after 
first reading them, because they quite 
precisely illustrate a type of mistake 
that has been made over and over 
again with regard to both Fascism 
and Communism; ’and that some 
among us seem still to be making. 
It is the error of assuming that the 
irrational will fall of its own weight; 
that after an ideology has been ap- 
praised as offensive, it can be cold- 
shouldered out of existence; put in 
its place as one might put a social 
boor in his place, by simply turning 
away. Or it can be laughed at, and 
forgotten. We might almost say, as 
we review the history of our time, 
that both Fascism and Communism 
have grown strong on being dis- 
missed as nonsense. 

Thus, when Communism first took 
over Russia, the cartoonists of the 
West stereotyped the Bolshevik rev- 
olutionist for us as a long-haired fa- 
natic who lurked around a corner 
with a bomb in his hand. They invit- 
ed us to laugh at him; and we 
laughed, and felt secure — for how 
could the absurd be dangerous? To- 
day, Communism, with one-third of 
the earth’s people at its mercy, con- 
fronts us as the most dangerous and 
astute enemy freedom has ever 
known. 

When Hitler appeared on the 
world stage,' the cartoonists had an- 
other field day: he was no one to 
take seriously, this strutting paper- 
hanger with an absurd mustache and 
a Napoleonic complex. We laughed; 
and when we turned from their car- 
toons to read Mein Kampf, we felt 
doubly reassured: this was paranoid 
nonsense; it could never be turned 
into fact. “There is too much sun on 
the lids of my eyes to be listening.” 

Had we — and by “we” I mean 
teachers, readers of books, communi- 
cators and interpreters of ideas, 
builders of public opinion — actually 
“listened” to Mein Kampf , we might 
have set ourselves to do what needed 
to be done : namely, strip away from 
Fascism the "protective coloration” 
of absurdity and show it for what it 
was. Had we done this; had we even 
seen what it was called for, the Mu- 
nich Pact might never have been 
signed, the barbed wire might never 
have gone up around the concentra- 
tion camps, the gas chambers might 
never have been constructed; 



We can grant that MacLeish was 
right about the new noisy, egocen- 
tric, "parlor” Communists he carica- 
tured. They were not likely to over- 
turn the world. But when he turned 
away from them in boredom and dis- 
gust, he withdrew his attention also 
from what lay back of them; com- 
rades who were made of very differ- 
ent stuff, and who despised Com- 
rades Devine, Ridge, and Grilt no 
less than he himself did, even though 
they used them as a front. 

Feeling in his bones the strength 
of America, he underestimated the 
strength of "the word in the book;” 
The Communist Manifesto; the prac- 
tical directives of Lenin. Enjoying 
the absurd image of The New York 
Daily Worker blowing over Arkan- 
sas, he did not foresee how the 
"word” — that seed of Communist 
revolution — would blow around the 
world and take root. 

Many years have passed since Mac- 
Leish thus brushed aside the Commu- 
nist in America. Rivers of blood 
have flowed since then under the 
bridges of the world; and many of 
us have learned that dangers we then 
counted fictional might far better 
have been dealt with as grim reali- 
ties. Yet even today some of fhe old 
illusions linger on. We still hear 
people say that Communism will fall 
of its own weight: nothing in par- 
ticular needs to be done to hasten 
the fall. We still hear people say 
that the Communist among us need 
not be bothered about: his dogma 
can never have any appeal, in this 
country, except to a few fanatics. 

We still hear people say that 
America is strong; as though this 
were enough to exorcise all danger. 
"She’s a strong land under the oak- 
trees mister.” So she is: strong in 




resources, know-how, production, 
people experienced in problem-solv- 
ing, basic philosophy. But America 
is made up of human beings and hu- 
man institutions. It is neither a me- 
chanical nor an ideological contriv- 
ance. Its strength, in itself, and as 
leader of the free world, is not abso- 
lute, but contingent. It is contingent 
upon there being an ever-increasing 
body of Americans who know the 
score, the nature of the enemy, and 
what the stakes are in today’s world- 
wide conflict; and who, without ever 
knowing all the answers, are ready 
to do realistic thinking about situa- 
tions as they arise. 

It seems fair enough, then, to say 
that America’s strength for the long 
pull is, in no small measure, con- 
tingent upon our own willingness to 
treat the problem of Communism as 
an educational problem: getting as 
much knowledge about it as we can; 
exploring the practical implications 
of what we have learned; and -then, 
as individuals and as a professional 
group, finding our ways — our proper 
educational ways — to help build, a 
realistic climate of opinion. 

No plan for our doing all this is 
going to come to us whole and per- 
fect, like Minerva from the head of 
Zeus. Here, as always, we will learn 
by doing, and by comparing notes 
with one another, and with people 
outside our own profession who have 
relevant knowledge and experience. 
Our insights will evolve, not leap 
into sudden being. So will our proj- 
ects; a wide variety of them, all suffi- 
ciently infused with the same' pur- 
pose to have a cumulative influence, 
but never made sterile by uniformity. 
What we have ahead of us is a chance 
to show what educators can do in 
behalf of the freedom upon which 
their own profession depends. Where 
do we start? 

After having given ourselves some 
solid background of reading, we 
might start by learning what we can 
from certain groups that have actu- 
ally coped with Communists in 
America in one or another of their 
conspiratorial guises. 

Take organized labor, for example. 
A significant number of top labor 
leaders, today — to say nothing of 
rank and file members — are scarred 
veterans of a strategic war to keep 
the Communists from taking overithe 
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unions. They could tell us that there 
are certain illusions which organized 
labor has been denied the luxury of 
keeping. 

One such is the illusion that Com- 
munists are "just talking” when they 
promulgate their doctrines. Organ- 
ized labor has learned the hard way 
that when Lenin instructed party 
members to infiltrate the world's 
labor unions, he meant what he said; 
and he did not mean that it would be 
nice if they would move in and en- 
courage free discussion. 

A second is the illusion that any 
member of the Communist party ever 
acts as an independent individual. 
He may seem, for a time, to be just a 
theorist, on his own; or a trouble- 
maker, on his own. But once he is 
put on the spot, it becomes evident 
that he has the support of the Com- 
munist apparatus. 

A third lost illusion is that Com- 
munism in America is, somehow, a 
gentler, more domesticated, more 
democratic phenomenon than else- 
where. Organized labor has learned 
that just as Communist ideology is 
an import, so are Communist tactics. 
They come straight out of the cult of 
ruthless revolution. 

A fourth illusion, closely allied to 
the third, has also gone to the dust- 
heap: namely, that Communism in 
America is largely independent of 
international Communism; not really 
part of that world-wide conspiracy. 
Organized labor in this country is in 
closer touch with free trade unions 
around the world than most of us are 
with educational movements. The 
AFL-CIO has been able to compare 
Communist tactics here with those 
that have destroyed free trade unions 
in every satellite, and brought them 
close to destruction in various other 
countries. We would be hard put to 
it, for example, to say what the im- 
pact of Communism has been upon 
the school systems of France and 
Italy. But many American labor lead- 
ers know what the impact has been 
upon free trade unions in these coun- 
tries. Not only this : they have given 
practical and strategic help to the be- 
leaguered. If unions in France and 
Italy, today, have happily regained 
some of the strength they had for- 
merly lost to the Communists, part 
of the credit goes to the AFL-CIO. 

There is one final illusion which 



responsible labor leaders have not 
maintained: that unions can claim 
the right to exist as independent 
islands within our larger society — an- 
swerable to none save their own offi- 
cials. Sometimes, when a strike crip- 
ples a community, or when some 
leaders makes the headlines by his 
exhibitions of recalcitrance, we may 
feel that unions are the most high- 
handed and irresponsible of groups. 
But they have not proved so on the 
Communist issue. The realities of the 
situation have been too obvious and 
too compelling. Freedom's defenses, 
here and abroad — including the de- 
fenses of free trade unions — depend 
upon America's industrial potential. 
This, in a highly practical sense, is in 
the keeping of those who work in the 
factories. It would take dreadfully 
few subversives and saboteurs, at 
strategic points, to bring vital indus- 
tries to a standstill. Therefore, labor 
has accepted the fact that it must 
clean its own house, and keep it 
clean, if it does not want the govern- 
ment to step in and do the job. 

USING MINORITY 
GROUPS 

Organized labor is not the only 
group from which we can learn what 
Communist infiltration means. Just 
as trade unions were specified by 
Lenin as vital objects of attack, so 
were all underprivileged groups. 
They, it was felt, would be readily 
responsive to appeals couched in 
Marxist terminology. Within such 
groups, moreover, particularly in 
America, Communist doctrines of 
social revolution and democratic doc- 
trines of social evolution would meet 
and collide. Each group of this type, 
therefore, was to be counted as a 
laboratory in which "bourgeois de- 
mocracy” was to be proved bankrupt: 
by the simple expedient of not letting 
it accomplish anything. 

Minority leaders, particularly Ne- 
gro leaders, are in a position, by 
now, to teach us a good many hard 
facts of the sort already referred to 
in connection with the Till case. We 
would do well to invite them to be, 
on this score, our instructors. 

What they and the leaders of or- 
ganized labor could tell us would, 
moreover, be confirmed by many 
other individuals and groups 
throughout our society. Lenin speci- 



fied as axiomatic that Communists 
within western "bourgeois democra- 
cies” should exploit the very political 
system they were trying to overthrow 
by demanding for themselves all the 
rights and protections it granted 
while using its apparatus of free 
elections to move into positions of 
power. Among those who could tell 
us what this has meant in practice 
are the men and women, in New 
York State, who founded the Liberal 
Party when the American .Labor Par- 
ty was dominated by Communists. 

Then, as added instructors for us, 
there are all those who have coped 
with Communists in social settle- 
ments, public housing projects, inter- 
faith and inter-cultural groups, and 
elsewhere; for the only reasonable 
conclusion to draw from the moun- 
tain of facts that have now come to 
light is that no group vital to our 
economy and our political structure, 
or to the shaping of minds and of 
human relationships, has been passed 
over as not worth bothering about. 

Our government is now able to 
specify, indeed, on the basis of what 
it has learned about the structure of 
the Communist apparatus, that 
among the inner administrative 
groups of the Party are the follow- 
ing: National Labor Commission, 
charged with the responsibility of 
infiltrating labor organizations and 
recruitment of new Party members 
in the basic industries, especially de- 
fense industries; National Education, 
Agitation, and Publications Commis- 
sion, in charge of Communist schools, 
bookstores, publishing houses, and 
propaganda outlets; National Na- 
tionality Groups Commission, direct- 
ing the work of the ‘party within 
various minority nationality groups 
in the United States; National Negro 
Commission, directing the work 
among American Negroes; National 
Veterans Commission, charged with 
the responsibility of infiltrating the 
various veterans organizations and of 
preparing propaganda designed to 
reach all veterans; National Cultural 
Commission, charged with the direc- 
tion of the party’s work in the fields 
of arts, sciences, literature, and reli- 
gion, and among different profes- 
sional groups; National Women's 
Commission, in charge of all Com- 
munist work among women and in 
connection with the infiltrating of 
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women’s organizations; and National 
Affairs Commission, which devotes 
itself to planning, implementing, and 
coordinating party work in the po- 
litical field, analyzing and taking ac- 
tion on pending legislation, and for- 
mulating the "party line” on various 
subjects . 1 

For us to sit down in common con- 
ference with people who know at 
first hand what such infiltration 
means would be good for us; and for 
them; and for our country. The di- 
visive tactics of the Communists, plus 
those of "home-grown” extremists, 
plus the stiffnecked "rightness” of 
those who have felt put on the spot, 
have dangerously splintered our soci- 
ety. Thus, the crisis of our time finds 
too many of us huddling within our 
own special fellowships — there to de- 
velop our in-grown stereotypes; and 
there to become more and more pre- 
occupied with our own special inter- 
ests rather than the common welfare. 
For us as educators, with the prob- 
lem of Communism as a motive, to 
go toward other groups and show 
ourselves ready to learn from them 
would be an act not only of sound 
self-education but also of healing. 

More than this: by talking over 
the problem of Communism with 
these other groups — groups that 
freely acknowledge their own en- 
counters with it — we would issue to 
ourselves, as it were, a license to re- 
think some of our own preconcep- 
tions, and to do so with the calmness 
of self-respect. 

As a first stage of such re-thinking, 
we might size up, in our private 
minds and shared discussions, some of 
the typical arguments with which we 
have commonly rejected all sugges- 
tions that the educational system has 
suffered infiltration. After all, why 
wouldn’t it have? Communists were 
among us, and were going about 
their work with deadly seriousness, 
long before we were taking them 
seriously. In view of the tremendous 
stress they have laid on education 
wherever they have had a chance to 
determine its design, it seems improb- 

Wocument No. 148 , 84th Congress , 2nd 
Session: Congressional Investigations of 
Communism and Subversive Activities: 
Summary Index, 1918-1956, United States 
Senate and House of Representatives, Com- 
piled by Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, July 25, 1956. 



able that they would have kept hands 
off our system while they were infil- 
trating other groups within our soci- 
ety. 

Some educators have insisted, to 
be sure, that all talk of infiltration of 
American institutions is nonsense: 
because there are not and never have 
been enough Communists in this 
country to do any significant harm. 
This argument overlooks two vital 
facts. The first is that, on the frank 
testimony of those who have coped 
with it, infiltration has done plenty 
of harm in plenty of groups. The 
second is that Communism does not 
aim to achieve its victories, as Amer- 
ican political parties do, by building 
up a numerical majority. Its strength 
lies in its close-knit discipline; its 
secret tactics; the around-the-clock 
dedication of its hard-core members; 
its trained capacity to divide the 
groups it intends to conquer; its 
policy of insinuating members into 
key positions in organizations; and, 
not least, its skill in getting non- 
members, with or without their 
knowledge, to help with its propa- 
ganda. We say that one man with 
God is a majority. We need to say, 
also; that one man with an ideology, 
the type of commitment to it that 
Communism requires, and a suppor- 
tive apparatus back of him, can count 
for far more in an organization than 
does an absent-minded, half-commit- 
ted majority. 

INFLUENCING STUDENTS 

Equally untenable, when we exam- 
ine it, is the common argument that 
even if a few Communists have 
slipped into our educational system 
as classroom teachers or college pro- 
fessors, it does not much matter un- 
less they actively "preach” Commu- 
nism. This point of view plays down, 
almost to the vanishing point, the 
importance of the teacher’s life-out- 
look and his quality as a person; for 
it says, in effect, that the teacher’s 
impact upon students is limited to 
what he says in so many words or 
what he assigns as lesson material. 
This certainly does not comport with 
what we say in our teacher training 
programs, where we talk of the 
teacher’s personality structure and 
his attitude toward other human be- 
ings as vitally important, quite apart 
from the subject matter he teaches. 



Also, this argument ignores the 
fact that teachers and college profes- 
sors are not always in the classroom. 
They are cast in various advisory 
roles to student groups. They devel- 
op friendships with students, and en- 
ter into counseling relationships with 
those who bring personal problems 
to them. They sit in faculty meet- 
ings, serve on committees, join pro- 
fessional associations and help to 
determine the "line” these take on 
various issues. Most teachers take on 
their fair share of such "chore- 
work”; but the Communist who has 
become a faculty member became he 
is a Communist with an ideological 
job to do will not be niggardly about 
doing even more than his share. 

It has been a frequent practice to 
skirt around such points as these by 
assuming that the Communist teacher 
is a pure theorist: he is an intellec- 
tual Marxist in the same sense that 
one of his philosophical colleagues 
is,* say, an Aristotelian and another 
a Pragmatist; and he has no more in- 
tention than these colleagues have of 
"sitting up nights” to convert the 
word on the page into a political ac- 
tuality. He is not, they assume, a 
man of action at all; and to look at 
him askance because his particular 
philosophy happens to be currently 
unpopular is to infringe not only his 
freedom but that of the whole teach- 
ing profession. 

There may, in truth, be such pure 
theorists; but their existence would 
not in itself prove that no other type 
of Communist has invaded the educa- 
tional system: there to wear the 
guise, if need be, of the pure theorist. 
For the burden of evidence, not only 
in this country, but around the world, 
is that Communism is an action 
movement — with the "word” as stim- 
ulus, weapon, and directive. 

Coming back for a moment to la- 
bor unions, minority groups, politi- 
cal parties, public housing projects, 
and the rest : it may be that one rea- 
son why these have recognized the 
tie-up between Communist word and 
action more swiftly and precisely 
than some of us have in the educa- 
tional field is that they, too, are 
action groups. When they work out 
statements of policy or inspiration, 
they do not intend these to live only 
on the printed page — or mimeo- 
graphed sheet; nor do they intend 
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them to exert only a vague, unde- 
fined influence. They intend them, 
so to speak, to rise and walk: to get 
real results in the real world. They 
are not blocked, therefore, from rec- 
ognizing the extent to which the 
Communist's verbal tactics are part 
of an action program. 

Educators, anxious not to be prop- 
agandists, but to help students circle 
around human experience and size it 
up, commonly assign a far less defi- 
nite and active function to the 
"word” — even their own word. Their 
hope is that the aggregate of facts 
and ideas that a student acquires will 
have a permeative influence upon 
him, so that, in addition to having 
some area of expertness, he will act 
with a fair measure of rationality, 
discrimination, and perspective in all 
situations and relationships. To push 
him into an active commitment to 
any one theory would be tantamount 
to putting a Hd on his mind; stulti- 
fying his intellectual growth. 

We as educators, then, by a simple 
process of projection, are inclined to 
assume that a colleague who happens 
to be a Marxist has the same inten- 
tions we have ourselves with regard 
to the "word.” Why else would he 
have chosen teaching as his field? 
It is exceedingly hard for us to think 
of him as having been assigned to 
the educational front in an ideologi- 
cal war. 

The real concern of the educator, 
underlying all surface arguments, is 
not to let the state, even in the small- 
est measure, infringe academic free- 
dom. It would be hard to exagger- 
ate the legitimacy of this concern; 
for academic freedom, like all other 
human freedoms, has been hard won. 
Like all other freedoms, moreover, 
it has to be constantly guarded to be 
kept; and to the extent that it is kept, 
dictatorship is warded off, even 
where its triumph seems almost ab- 
solute. 

Thus, it is with deep pride in our 
profession that we read in Totalita- 
rian Dictatorship and Autocracy , by 
Carl J. Friedrich and Zbigniew Brze- 
zinsky (Harvard University Press, 
1956), that in Fascist Italy, Nazi Ger- 
many, and Soviet Russia the univer- 
sities have been one of the three 
types of institutions that have proved 
hardest to suppress or make in the 
image of the state — the other two 



being the family and the church. The 
state may have at its command a 
total ideology, an all-powerful party, 
the secret police, the media of 'mass 
communication, all the machinery of 
propaganda, and an economy plan- 
ned and controlled in every detail 
from the top down; yet through the 
family, the church, and the univer- 
sities the spirit of man will still say 
"No” to its claim that its power is 
beyond challenge. 

It is with pride in our profession, 
again, that we recall the role of the 
students and intellectuals in the Hun- 
garian uprising. We know that the 
Communist regime has bent every 
possible effort toward shaping the 
minds of the young in its own image. 
Yet university students, when it 
came to a showdown, exhibited the 
old, beautiful recalcitrance of the 
scholar: of the mind tenaciously be- 
having like a mind, not like an au- 
tomaton or a possession of the state. 

DENY TEACHING 
PRIVILEGES 

We think of these things and are 
immensely heartened. But we are not 
given an answer to all the questions 
we have to ask ourselves. For those 
who shot down the students in the 
streets of Budapest belong to the 
same ideological and tactical appara- 
tus as those to whom we are asked 
to deny any slightest toehold in our 
own educational system; no matter 
how convincingly they may plead 
that their cause, like our own, is that 
of the mind's freedom. 

In one sense, of course, it is true 
that the problem of active, confirmed 
Communist Party members within 
the American teaching profession 
savors of the academic. For it is a 
safe bet that only the smallest frac- 
tion of our schools or institutions of 
higher learning have ever had even 
one such person on the faculty. A 
statistical approach, makes the whole 
business seem like much ado about 
nothing. It lends considerable weight 
to the commonly expressed view- 
point that those who keep bringing 
up the issue, decorating it with all 
sorts of random, ill-founded charges, 
have done far more harm to our 
country by the fears and hostilities 
they have aroused than a handful of 
even the most dedicated Communists 
within the educational system could. 



A statistical approach, however, 
leaves a great deal to be desired; 
for, by avoiding basic principles, it 
amounts to an avoidance of the 
whole issue. It simply decides 
nothing; clarifies nothing that we 
need to have clear in our minds for 
the long pull. 

If one Communist teacher on a 
large faculty does not constitute any 
clear and present danger, at what 
precise numerical point would anx- 
iety begin to be justified? Would 
two such teachers be a danger? 
Three? Seven? But even if theoret- 
ically, seven were present, would 
not the right of each of them indi- 
vidually be just as inalienable as the 
right of the first one? If that first one 
is immune to questioning or investi- 
gation because of those constitution- 
al and academic safeguards that 
make a teacher's beliefs strictly his 
own business, so long as he does 
not stop being a teacher and become 
an obvious propagandist, then these 
safeguards — being founded in prin- 
ciple — could not be withdrawn from 
him simply because 10 or a dozen 
other Communists gradually moved 
in. Numbers have nothing to do with 
the case. They do not even remotely 
touch the question of whether a 
person whose chosen allegiance 
makes him an advocate — however 
secret an advocate — of the overthrow 
of our government by force and 
violence has a right to teach within 
our public system of education. Un- 
less we come to grips with this ques- 
tion, we can play the "numbers 
game” till the end of time without 
really getting anywhere. 

There is a second obvious reason 
why the statistical approach con- 
fuses us more than it clarifies. In 
all the school systems from A to Z, 
, let us say, only one, school system R, 
has been infiltrated. Located in a 
large metropolitan center where 
Communists, through the years, have 
posed troublesome problems also 
to labor unions, social agencies, and 
intercultural groups, school system 
R appears to be harboring a Com- 
munist cell. True, no teacher is 
overtly preaching Communism in his 
classes or in faculty meetings. Yet, 
on the testimony of administrators 
and of ex-members of the cell, the 
Communists are there — and are 
there because this particular institu- 
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tion has seemed a likely one in which 
to recruit, by all the indirections of 
friendship and casual discussion, 
future Communists. 

Do public authorities have a right 
to be concerned about this situation? 
Do they have a right to investigate 
it? Or would it be overzealous — 
hysterical, even — for them to start 
looking into the situation in school 
system R, in view of the fact that 
there was no sign of Communist 
infiltration in any of the other sys- 
tems from A to Z? Again, numbers 
would appear to have nothing to 
do with die case. Communists within 
the teaching profession either are or 
are not a subject for public concern. 

Forty years have passed since the 
Communist revolution; and Com- 
munist tactics, during those 40 years, 
have created many a wilderness in 
which our minds have wandered in 
confusion. No Promised Land is in 
sight. Perhaps, however, we can 
promise ourselves some new meas- 
ure of clarity if, putting aside the 
angers, anxieties, rigid partisanships, 
and premature dogmatisms bred in 
us by our too long encounter with 
wilderness; we set ourselves, indi- 
vidually and as a professional group, 
to dig down to the basic questions 
and ask ourselves what we really 
believe now about the nature and 
tactics of Communism, academic 
freedom in relation to these, and the 
rights of public authorities to be con- 
cerned about Communists in the 
classroom. 

To the extent that we do this, we 
earn whatever convictions we may 
come out with in the end. As we try 
carefully to distinguish legitimate 
public anxiety from illegitimate, and 
real threats to the mind's freedom 
from unreal, we earn our right to 
make strong, specific protests against 
specific unwarranted attacks upon 
our educational system. We earn 
our right, also, to help set standards 
for responsible investigations — and 
to call the turn on the irresponsible : 
a right we do not effectively possess 
so long as we make our own denun- 
ciations blanket in character. By 
moving back into our society, out of 
our "fortress education,” and trying 
to see its problems whole in this 
curious age of conspiracy and ex- 
tremism, we become all the more 
able to do justice to the problems 



that are particular to our own pro- 
fession. 

One of the tasks that William 
James assigned to the study of 
philosophy was that of "making 
conventionalities fluid again.” We, 
as educators, have both a chance and 
an obligation to make "fluid again” 
some of the one-sided convention- 
alities and stereotypes that have 
grown up among us during recent 
angry and anxious years — and that 
have given comfort alike to the 
Communists and our "home-grown” 
extremists of the right. 




Out of all the books and articles 
that have been written on the gen- 
eral subject of Communism and 
academic freedom, it is hard to make 
choices. Six items, however, might 
give us our sense of the scope of the 
problem; and from these we can 
extend our K reading, if we wish, al- 
most indefinitely. 

In Conflict of Loyalties, edited 
by R. M. Maclver (Harper and 
Brothers, 1952), there is a brief 
chapter by Ordway Tead on Freedom 
and Interference in American Edu- 
cation. The 13 close-packed pages of 
this chapter render us a peculiar 
service. They summarize the types 
of pressure upon public education 
that are hardy perennials in a de- 
mocracy: that are, indeed, so natural 
and inevitable that we can never ex- 
pect them to be obsolete. We can, 
however, as Tead indicates in sum- 
mary form, learn to be wiser than we 
sometimes are — and more balanced 
than we sometimes are — in our hand- 
ling of such pressures. The value of 
this all too brief analysis is that it 
puts our present specific problem of 
academic freedom into historical and 
social perspective. 

From Sidney Hook's Heresy, Yes 
— Conspiracy, No (John Day, 1953) 
we get another type of broad per- 
spective : on the whole difficult prob- 
lem that a free society faces when 
it is forced, by a deliberate appara- 



tus of conspiracy, to find where the 
line actually lies between legitimate 
dissent and planned subversion that 
claims the prerogatives of freedom. 
In a profoundly philosophic sense, 
this book makes our conventionali- 
ties of thought fluid again. 

When we go from the broad prob- 
lem to the specific, we come upon 
George Stewart’s The Year of the 
* Oath (Garden City Press, 1950). 
Here we read in no uncertain terms 
the disruptive story of political at- 
tack upon academic freedom. The 
loyalty oath — since declared uncon- 
stitutional — which faculty members 
of the University of California were 
commanded to sign on pain of dis- 
missal will do as a sample of the 
type of pressure that has to be resis- 
ted by the self-respecting educator 
who knows and properly values the 
tradition of freedom that is in his 
keeping. That this oath was resisted 
is, now, a matter of history. 

Our fourth item shows a univer- 
sity faculty coming to grips in a 
different way with a different prob- 
lem. In Communism and Academic 
Freedom, The Record of the Tenure 
Cases at the Unipersity of Washing- 
ton (University of Washington Press 
1949) we, have a chance to study in 
detail the manner in which a uni- 
versity's Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom took on the 
responsibility of investigating char- 
ges that certain members of its own 
faculty were Communists. The case 
began, as many of us will recall, 
when certain members of the State 
Legislature called the university a 
hot-bed of Communism, and recom- 
mended legislative investigations. 
Instead of simply labeling these 
charges as nonsense, or of submitting 
to investigation by a legislative 
committee, the faculty set up its own 
machinery for assessing charges and 
making recommendations. The rec- 
ord of these proceedings sets a high 
standard of factuality, fairness, and 
realism. 

We come next to A City College 
in Action, By Thomas Evans Coulton 
(Harper and Brothers, 1955): This 
book reports, among many other 
matters, the very considerable Com- 
munist infiltration of Brooklyn Col- 
lege, in Brooklyn, New York; the 
appraisal made by President Harry 
Gideonse and his fellow administra- 
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tors of the methods and effects of 
such infiltration; and the manner in 
which it was handled. This book is 
a "must” for all educators who have 
dismissed the whole problem of such 
infiltration as a fiction of hysterical 
or reactionary minds. President 
Gideonse learned better — the hard 
way. 

Finally, we cannot claim to have 
weighed the issues and evidence — 
looking at the problem as we say 
problems should be looked at, from 
all sides — until we have made our- 
selves familiar with the Five-Part 
Report on Subversive Influence in 
the Educational Process , issued by 
the Senate Internal Security Com- 
mittee (United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington D.C., 
1953). For better or worse, this is 
the comprehensive testimony given, 
under oath, by a great many different 
individuals and types of individuals 
on the subject of our concern. 

Here, again, for example, we 
meet President Gideonse, of Brook- 
lyn College, reporting his experi- 
ences and stating the convictions that 
have emerged from them. Here, also, 
we meet certain teachers and former 
teachers who, having once them- 
selves been members, of Communist 
cells within the educational system, 
are able to make specific the aims 
and tactics of the party in regard to 
education; by telling what they 
themselves were supposed to do and 
supposed to accomplish. And here 
we meet a number of teachers who 
have been charged with being active 
Communists within schools or col- 
leges, and who respond in various 
ways to these charges. 

Whatever general conclusions we 
may draw, they should be drawn 
after an appraisal of this very consid- 
erable body of testimony, pro and 
con; not before such an appraisal. A 
dismissal of these Committee hear- 
ings, unread, and with the covering 
assumption that they are a parcel of 
trumped-up, demagogic nonsense is 
not good enough, by our own educa- 
tional standards of research. 

What’ we have said here does not 
pretend to cover all that might be 
said about the impact upon education 
of Communism, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of shortsighted 
anti-Communism. The aim, however, 
has been to redress a balance rather 



than to tell all. For years now our 
professional journals and the types 
of scholarly magazines that we, as 
educators, tend to read have been 
stressing one side of the problem: 
the injustices done to teachers and 
teaching by rumor-mongers, anti-in- 
tellectuals who wear the sheep’s 
clothing of anti-Communism, jittery 
school boards, people who cannot 
distinguish between dissent and con- 
spiracy, bungling investigators, and 
demagogues on the make. 

Articles on these subjects have 
themselves ranged in quality from 
the accurate to the inaccurate, from 
the responsible to the irresponsible; 
but such have been the atmosphere of 
our time and the anxieties of our 
profession that we have tended to let 
all of them alike have their way with 
our minds. Even had every one of 
them been of top-level quality, more- 
over, the repetitiousness of their 
theme would still have made for one- 
sided judgments on our part. The 
time would seem to have come when, 
fairly well-informed about such 
threats to our profession, we need to 
put certain questions to ourselves and 
stay with them till we know what an- 
swers we are willing to give. 

INFILTRATION TACTICS 

In view of Communism’s spread 
in the world, during the past two 
decades, and in view of all that has 
been brought to light, here and 
abroad, about the world-wide Com- 
munist apparatus and the calculated 
tactics of conspiracy, are people in 
positions of public trust and author- 
ity in America justified in their con- 
cern about infiltration: of labor 

unions, intercultural groups, media 
of mass communication, minority- 
group organizations, veterans’ organ- 
izations, housing projects, reform 
movements, and government itself? 

If we say "No” to this question, do 
we mean that what goes on in these 
groups, even if it draws its ideology 
and its assignments from Soviet 
sources, is simply none of our gov- 
ernment’s business? Or do we mean 
that official concern should wait 
upon greater danger — more "clear 
and present danger” — than has so far 
existed ? If this is our meaning, what 
method for determining the state of 
danger would we recommend? That 
is to say, without investigation, how 



are public authorities to spot the 
point at which it becomes legitimate 
to investigate? These are not ques- 
tions asked for the pleasure of creat- 
ing confusion. They are highly prac- 
tical questions in our present world. 

If we say "Yes” to our first ques- 
tion — Yes: concern about infiltration 
of such groups is justified — then 
what methods of investigation would 
we count satisfactory? It cannot be 
enough for us just to dislike certain 
methods. Not if the need is real. 
We have also to make clear what al- 
ternative methods would win our co- 
operation. 

If concern about infiltration of 
these various groups is justified, is it 
justified also in the case of our edu- 
cational system ? If we say "No,” on 
what basis do we say it? Do we mean 
that what goes on in the classrooms 
of America is less important to the 
security of our nation than what goes 
on, say, in factories? Or do we mean 
that what goes on is so exclusively 
the business of educational authori- 
ties themselves that the only proper 
relationship* of the outside public 
to our schools and colleges is that of 
providing support? — that is to say, 
of "taxation without representa- 
tion?” 

If we feel that Communists should 
not be teaching in our public schools 
and colleges, how do we think they 
should be kept out? By outside in- 
vestigation? By processes that we 
ourselves, within the system, devise 
to meet our own need: processes by 
which we can simultaneously take 
care of the problem of infiltration 
and justify our rejection of outside 
interference in educational affairs ? 

Until we set ourselves to wrestle 
with such questions as these and come 
up with some sort of realistic and 
practical answers, we are not doing 
our full job either as educators of 
the free world or as defenders of free 
education. What is more, so long as 
we stress only dangers to ourselves 
from official and unofficial investiga- 
tions, and not the dangers to our so- 
ciety that have stimulated these, we 
run the psychological risk of getting 
lost in occupational self-pity and 
buck-passing. Rollo May, in his book 
Man’s Search for Himself, defines 
self-pity as the emotion that never 
did anybody any good. It probably 
has never done any professional* 
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group any good either; for to the 
extent that we feel put upon, we have 
a way of justifying our not facing 
issues, coining to grips with prob- 
lems, and making innovations. We 
learn to say, in brief, that threats 
from the outside keep us from doing 
a great many things which we would 
not do anyway; being held back from 
them by inertia, lack of vision, our 
timidity before one another’s judg- 
ments, vested interests of position 
and prestige, the rigidity of the sys- 
tem itself, and plain fatigue. 

Most of us, today, are actually 
agreed that Communists should not 
be members of our faculties. We go 
as far, most of us, as to say, "Com- 
munists should not be teaching in our 
schools and colleges; but. . . .” Per- 
haps what we need to learn is to say, 
"Communists should not be teaching 
in our schools and colleges; there- 
fore. . . .” 

Trying to put specific content into 
that word therefore would be a good 
exercise with which to refresh our 
minds; and make certain convention- 
alities "fluid again.” 

In 1951, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press published a highly sig- 
nificant and useful book : Civil ^Liber- 
ties Under Attack, with Clair Wilcox, 
Professor of Political Economy at 
Swarthmore as its editor. The con- 
tributors were Henry Steele Comma- 
ger, Professor of History at Colum- 
bia; Robert K. Carr, Professor of 
Law and Political Science at Dart- 
mouth; Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Uni- 
versity Professor at Harvard; Walter 
Gellhorn, Professor of Law at Co- 
lumbia; Curtis Bok, President Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, No. 
6, Philadelphia; and James P. Baxter 
III, President of Williams College. 
All of these men exhibit, in no un- 
certain terms, their profound concern 
about irresponsible attacks upon our 
civil liberties; whether these come 
from official or from unofficial 
sources. All of them exhibit, like- 
wise, a realistic awareness of the na- 
ture and tactics of Communism. For 
our present purposes, the final chap- 
ter of this book, freedom in Educa- 
tion, by James P. Baxter III, is 
particularly relevant. It does an ex- 
traordinary job of saying, in effect, 
two things: "The teaching profes- 
sion must be kept free from irre- 
sponsible invasion from whatever 



source”; and "Communists should 
not be teaching in our schools and 
colleges; therefore. . . .” The manner 
in which President Baxter takes the 
problem whole, and assumes an edu- 
cator’s responsibility toward it, 
might well inspire and guide us as 
we practice to do likewise. 

Perhaps another balance, also, 
needs to be redressed. Through the 
books, magazines, and professional 
journals that we typically read, lec- 
tures given at our conventions, count- 
less personal conversations, pleas 
from various sources, and newspaper 
headlines, we have been kept well 
reminded, during recent years, that 
our government has made plenty of 
blunders with regard to investiga- 
tions, the setting up of security ma- 
chinery, and the defense of civil 
rights. Here again reports on abuses 
have themselves ranged from the 
accurate to the inaccurate, from the 
responsible to the irresponsible, from 
the honest to the deliberately slanted. 
Even if they had all been of top-level 
quality, however, the cumulative ef- 
fect of them would have been to skew 
the picture: to create the impression 
that almost nothing has been well 
done in the security field; and that, 
in the name of security, civil rights 
have been -treated as of small mo- 
ment. 




It can be firmly said that a period 
like this is one in which we dare not 
divert our attention from problems 
of civil rights, content with the illu- 
sion that all is well. An age of anxi- 
ety is, almost by definition, one in 
which a great many people will try 
to restrict the freedoms of others 
when these express themselves as un- 
Conventionality and dissent. It is one, 
also, in which hate-mongers and 
demagogues thrive; and one in which 
a great many people, by gradual 
stages, are persuaded to believe that 
ends justify means. Further than 
this, it is a period in which political 



figures, intent to stay in office, keep 
a wary eye on their constituencies 
and lean over backward to make sure 
that no one can call them "soft on 
Communism.” Finally, it is one when 
necessary secrecy, in high places, 
often grows into secrecy for con- 
venience : into the tactic of avoiding 
public criticism of policies, or even 
public discussion of them, by the 
simple device of labeling as' Classified 
much that should be open to citizens 
at large: citizens who are told that 
they should keep well informed even 
while the means of their doing so are 
withheld. We know these things, 
psychologically, about the type of 
age in which we live. Therefore, 
"eternal vigilance” also has to be 
clear and present vigilance. 

The purposes of true vigilance, 
however, are not served by a feverish 
focusing upon what has been badly 
done, to a point where what has 
been well done is scarcely noticed. 
In the area of our democratic "house- 
keeping,” as in all other areas, we 
need standards of excellence. When 
we as citizens get into the obsessive 
habit of shouting at our government, 
"No, no !” — and never saying,"That’s 
good!” — we become much like par- 
ents who try to bring up well-be- 
haved children 'on a constant diet of 
correction and reproach. 

To redress the balance of anxiety 
and criticism with regard to govern- 
mental processes, it seems to me that 
we need to do two things. The first 
is to ask questions of our various 
governmental agencies that honestly 
are fact-seeking questions : ones that 
give them a chance to state the nature 
of the problems with which they are 
coping, the range and the limits of 
their authority, and the reasons why 
they have tried one solution rather 
than another. In plain fact, most of 
us, standing on the sidelines of pub- 
lic affairs, underestimate the com- 
plexities of almost every problem to 
which we respond by saying, in exas- 
peration, "Why don’t they ?” 

The second thing we need to do is 
to read the types of material that 
make for a balanced view : that help 
us fairly to appraise the manner in 
which the constant chore-work of 
our democracy is being carried on. 
This is particularly important with 
regard to areas and agencies that 
readily become foci of controversy. 
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Take the FBI, for example. Here, 
at last, we have a book available that 
makes clear much that never has been 
clear before: Don Whitehead's The 
FBI Story , A Report to the People, 
Don Whitehead, twice Pulitzer Prize 
newsmati, and currently head of the 
Washington bureau of the New York 
Herald Tribune, reports that he un- 
dertook this study of the FBI because 
he wanted to decide for himself 
whether or not the Bureau, as fre- 
quently charged, was playing fast and 
loose with our civil liberties. Once 
having got launched on it, and hav- 
ing at his disposal the records of al- 
most 50 years of Federal efforts at 
law enforcement, he found that he 
had a far more significant story to 
report than any he had anticipated: 
and not only a significant but also a 
heartening story. Whatever state- 
ments we make from now on about 
the philosophy or the methods of the 
FBI should be preceded by a reading 
of this book. 

Two other items with regard to 
the FBI are likewise clarifying, both 
of them articles by J. Edgar Hoover: 
one. Civil Liberties and Law Enforce- 
ment: the Role of the FBI , appeared 
in the Iowa Law Review, Winter 
1952 ; the other. Role of the FBI in 
the Federal Employee Sedurity Pro- 
gram , in the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law Review, July-August 1954. 

Many different books — such, for 
example, as the various biographies 
of great Supreme Court Justices — 
help to give us a sense of how never- 
ending, how full of intricate details, 
and how profoundly dramatic is the 
constant effort of a democratic soci- 
ety to make law serve justice and 
freedom. Here, for our present pur- 
poses, two books of a different sort 
may prove mindstretching. 

Alison Reppy's Civil Rights in the 
United States (Central Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1951) gives a sur- 
vey of all cases related to civil rights 
that were handled by the Supreme 
Court during 1948 and 1949 and up 
to the October term of 1950. What 
this book uniquely does is to remind 
us that the protection and extension 
of civil rights, for a society like ours, 
has to be carried forward on a broad 
front; and that it is always unfin- 
ished business. The cases that Reppy, 
dean of the New York Law School, 
here reports are classified under the 



following topics: Civil Versus Mili- 
tary Authority; Civil Rights Propos- 
als' as they affect the Federal Criminal 
Code; Communism and the Constitu- 
tion; the Four Freedoms; Group Dis- 
crimination and the Constitution; 
Labor and the Constitution ; Crimi- 
nal Law and the Constitution; Aliens 
and the Constitution. It would be 
hard to find any more useful sum- 
mary than this of those very preoccu- 
pations with justice — with due proc- 
ess of law — that place democracy at 
the opposite pole from totalitari- 
anism. 

The second book I have in mind is 
Federal Protection of Civil Rights: 
Quest for a Sword, by Robert K. 
Carr (Cornell University Press, 
1947). A brief quote from the Pref- 
ace of this unique and reassuring 
book tells what it is about: "In an 
address delivered at the Lincoln Me- 
morial in Washington on June 29, 
1947, President Truman said: 'We 
cannot be content with a civil liber- 
ties program which emphasizes only 
the need of protection against the 
possibility of tyranny by the Govern- 
ment. . . . We must keep moving for- 
ward, with new concepts of civil 
rights to safeguard our heritage. The 
extension of civil rights today means, 
not protection of the people against 
the Government, but protection of 
the people by the Government.’ ” ' 

QUEST FOR A SWORD 

In chapter one, Carr explains the 
book’s subtitle Quest for a Sword: 
"In 1944, in the case of Pollock v. 
Williams, the United States Supreme 
Court invalidated a Florida statute. 
In the course of the opinion, written 
by Justice Jackson, it is stated that 
the individual in America is protect- 
ed against slavery and involuntary 
servitude by 'both a shield and a 
sword.’ ” This book tells how the 
protective "sword” is constantly 
being forged within the frame of 
Constitutional law. 

Two further documents on the le- 
gal front — available, probably, only 
through law libraries, but well worth 
the effort of hunting them up — are 
relevant to our concern because they 
help to give us perspective on one of 
the most controversial issues of our 
time : namely, the Smith Act, and the 
indictment of Communists under this 
act. 



The first of these documents is the 
decision handed down in the United 
States Court of Appeals, during the 
October term, 1949, upholding the 
conviction of the 11 Communists by 
the District Court of the Southern 
District of New York. Presiding 
over the Court of Appeals was Judge 
Learned Hand; and the document to 
which I refer gives in minute detail 
his legal analysis of the case and his 
reasons for upholding the conviction. 

The second document is the Su- 
preme Court’s decision on this same 
case a year later, October 1950. Here, 
Chief Justice Vinson announced the 
majority judgment of the Court: 
which upheld the earlier decision of 
the Court of Appeals and established 
the constitutional legality of the 
Smith Act. 

Since most of us do not commonly 
read documents of this sort, I had 
best tell, perhaps, why I turned to 
them for clarification. I had been 
asked to put my name on a certain 
amnesty petition that was being cir- 
culated in behalf of the Communists 
convicted under the Smith Act; and 
both the wording and the implica- 
tions of this petition made me feel 
that I. had better go to legal sources 
to learn the score: to find out what 
the actual basis for the rulings had 
been. 

The petition, for example, quoted 
a fragment of one dissenting opinion 
— that of Supreme Court Justice 
Black; but it said nothing about the 
reasoning on which the majority 
opinion had been reached. The im- 
plication, moreover, was that "due 
process” had been flouted: that the 
Communists were, in effect, "political 
prisoners,” in the old, repugnant 
sense of that term; not criminals who 
had broken the law of the land; but 
persons who, under the influence of 
national hysteria, had been railroad- 
ed to jail in violation of their basic 
rights. 

I did not find it easy to visualize 
the Supreme Court in a state of hys- 
teria. Nor did its record seem to me 
to indicate any dangerous lack of 
concern for either legal regularities 
or civil rights. I found it even harder 
to visualize Judge Learned Hand, that 
veteran supporter and interpreter of 
human liberties, as flouting die rights 
of "even the least of these.” So a 
look at something other than the 
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printed words of this petition seemed 
in order; and that “something” 
turned out to be the two documents 
mentioned above. 

The judgment handed down by 
Chief Justice Vinson is clear and 
serviceable enough; but that of Judge 
Learned Hand" is far more than this. 
It would serve as a classic example 
of the careful determination to do 
justice: to examine and analyze in 
minute detail every possible basis of 
appeal. More than this, it takes the 
whole matter of convictions under 
the Smith Act out of the welter of 
angers, fears, charges, and counter- 
charges that have surrounded them 
and locates them in our legal tradi- 
tion. 

It would be hard to read these two 
court decisions in their careful en- 
tirety without concluding, as they do, 
that the Smith Act is constitutional ; 
that, as law of the land, it is binding 
unless and until changed by due proc- 
ess of law; and that the conviction 
of the eleven Communists under this 
Act was by “due process,” not by 
hysteria. 

RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 

On the civil liberties front, there 
is one final item that seems too valu- 
' able for us to overlook. This is an 
article, Speech; 'Public and Private, 
[ that appeared in the Columbia Law 
| Review in May 1953 — under the joint 
authorship of Morris L. Ernst, Coun- 
sel of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and Arthur Joel Katz. What 
is here analyzed is the critical issue 
of whether or not secret speech that 
is part of a planned program to in- 
duce action that would be contrary to, 
law can properly claim protection 
under our traditional guarantee of 
\ the right of free speech . This ques- 
( tion of where free speech leaves off 

\ and action begins is, in a sense, basic 
t 1° the whole concern we have been 

exploring. Until we clarify our 
minds, or at least “unfog” them a 
little on this issue, there will be a 
great many related matters on which 
it will be difficult for us to gain 
perspective. 

When A1 Smith was Governor of 
New York, he had a characteristic 
way of cutting through arguments 
that seemed to be getting nowhere, 
because they were made up of asser- 
tions that no one present could check 



for accuracy. “Let’s look at the rec- 
ord,” he would say. It is inevitable, in 
the atmosphere of our time, that a 
great many controversies will be car- 
ried on in a manner that tells more 
about the habitual outlooks and deep 
allegiances of those who take part in 
them than about objective facts. It 
is inevitable, also in such an atmos- 
phere, that partialities will all too 
often harden into stereotypes. Per- 
haps our role as educators, in relation 
to this whole problem we are facing, 
is that of saying, and of equipping 
ourselves to say, “Let’s look at the 
record,” and “Let’s make our stereo- 
types fluid again.” 

On November 17, 1956, a Commis- 
sion of the International Rescue 
Committee left for a survey of the 
Hungarian refugee situation in Aus- 
tria. In a subsequent report, this 
Commission analyzed the revolution 
in Hungary, the exodus of refugees, 
and the significance of these events 
for the free world. 

Under the title, The Sorrow and 
Triumph of Hungary , this report 
makes it clear that what took place 
in Hungary was no little thing: “The 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters have 
given us the most significant victory 
for liberty since World War IjJ. The 
thousands of refugees who have 
sought temporary asylum have come 
not in the spirit of the vanquished 
but rather with the pride of con- 
querors. They know what the Free 
World has not yet fully realized: 
that the Soviet monolith has been 
irreparably shattered and that the 
wreckage of Budapest has created a 
spectre that will terrify the Commu- 
nist oppressors of all lands . This 
victory will not be denied despite the 
staggering number of Hungarian cas- 
ualties, despite the continued Soviet 
occupation of the country, and de- 
spite the apparent helplessness of the 
West to prevent Soviet aggression 
and barbarism. 

“The origins of the Hungarian 
Revolution are not secret. It was a 
spontaneous outburst by a unified 
people against both Communist doc- 
trine and Russian domination. It 
was a revolution without a recog- 
nized leader. It began as an orderly 
protest march and surged into vio- 
lence because of brutal unexpected 
incidents. . . . 

“The World has witnessed the Sec- 



and October Revolution. The First 
October Revolution was fought in 
1917 and from its chaos came the 
foundations of International Com- 
munism. The Second October Revolu- 
tion has begun the destruction of 
those foundations.” 1 



CULTURE vs. IDEOLOGY 

We might say, in psychological 
terms, that what happened in Hun- 
gary was the uprising of a culturally 
united people against an ideologi- 
cally united regime. Perhaps the 
whole struggle of our time is summed 
up in this contrast: between a way 
of life that has been “grown into” 
and one that has been arbitrarily 
contrived and imposed. What is 
being tested, today — and all of us 
are being tested in the process — is 
the tensile strength of freedom, ex- 
pressed alike in personality and in- 
stitution, and the tensile strength of 
totalitarianism. 

While we are rooted in the past, 
we belong to the future. The past 
is ours to learn from; and among 
the lessons it has to teach is that 
while the tactics and strategy of the 
totalitarians can change overnight, 
when expediency dictates, their long- 
range objectives remain unchanged. 
These objectives have been stated in 
unequivocal terms; and there has 
been no swerving from them, and 
certainly no repudiation of them, 
during all the years of tactical ma- 
neuvering. The future is ours to 
build; and if it is to be built for free- 
dom, we have to know totalitarianism 
well enough not to be taken in by 
any of its disguises, and well enough 
to know how profoundly different 
from it we want our own democracy 
to be. Our hope for the better — to 
borrow a phrase from Thomas Hardy 
— “exacts a full look at the worst.” 

The First October Revolution, in 
1917, started something, but did not 
finish what it started: the conse- 
quences have already been four dec- 
ades in the making. The Second Oc- 
tober Revolution, in 1956, also 
started something that is very far 
from being finished. “It is for us the 
living ... to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us.” 



x The Sorrow and Triumph of Hungary, 
pp. 5, 15* International Rescue Commit- 
tee, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, 
New York . 
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Southeastern AEA Meeting at U. of Georgia 



The 1957 Conference of the South- 
eastern Adult Education Association 
was held in the new Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education at the University 
of Georgia, Athens, April 7-9. The 
Conference theme was “Developing 
Plans for Action,” following up the 
1956 Conference on “Facts for Action.” 
The President’s report on “Twenty 
Years of Adult Education in the South- 
eastern States” given by Dr. Lucy S. 
Morgan and reports from the Develop- 
ment and Organization Committees 
provided working papers for testing 
and developing plans for the Associa- 
tion’s future activities. Groups or- 
ganized by states checked degrees of 
concern over social, economic and edu- 
cational problems revealed at the 1956 
Conference, and groups chosen from 
across the region discussed these con- 
cerns and the working papers before 
making recommendations for action by 
the Association. Per Stensland, Chair- 
man of the AEA Field Development 
Committee, summarized the Confer- 
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ence. He showed the significance of 
the group’s concern over the fact that 
programs in the various fields of in- 
terest are not adequate to meet the 
challenge of rapid changes; he sug- 
gested the need for subordination of 
organizational machinery to the pur- 
pose and program of the Association; 
and he urged the Association to deter- 
mine its values to its members and to 
the region. 

The Association decided to sponsor a 
survey of personnel and training needs 
in the region, to develop some long- 
range plans for improving and extend- 
ing adult education. 

At the first session President O. C. 
Aderhold of the University of Georgia 
welcomed the members of the Associa- 
tion to the Center, and President Elbert 
W. Burr brought greetings from the 
AEA, adding a brief statement of the 
reorganization of the AEA which em- 
phasizes the role of the individual 
member. 

On April 8 the Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education presented case 
studies in continuing education. The 
staff produced a TV program on the 
interests and needs of adults with the 
curtains rolled back to show the pro- 
duction in process. Tom Gibson of the 
Georgia Department of Public Health 
was Chairman. 

J. Carson Pritchard of the West 
Georgia College, and a group from a 
rural community participated in a 
demonstration of cooperative planning 
to show the College in the Country of 
West Georgia College in action. At an 
earlier session Dr. Hugh Masters, Di- 
rector of the Center, had described the 
Center and its program of services. 
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Officers elected for 1957-1958 were J. 
Eugene Welden, President; Charles- 
tons Fox, Vice-President; and Sallie 
A. Pearce, Secretary-Treasurer. Serv- 
ing on the Executive Committee will 
be representatives and alternates from 
each of the nine states in the region: 
H. F. Gibson and Mrs. Louise K. Hamil, 
Alabama; L. C. Reynolds and A. N. 
Anderson, Florida; Dr. John Griffin and 
J. Carson Pritchard, Georgia; Dr. J. H. 
Jones and M. E. Kossack, Louisiana; 
Mrs. Eugenia N. Hudson, Mississippi; 
Hoyt Galvin and J. E. Huneycutt, North 
Carolina; W. C. Jackson and L. R. 
Booker, South Carolina; Charles R. 
Moffett and Hugh Betts, Tennessee; 
Dr. Kurt Schneider and Franklin 
Bacon, Virginia. 

AEA and Presidents Committee 
Beyond the High School 

Adult educators have had a promi- 
nent role in several regional confer- 
ences of the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. 

An attractive factual brochure “Edu- 
cation Throughout Life” was dis- 
tributed at all conferences through the 
good offices of the AEA Liaison Com- 
mittee, Homer Kempfer, chairman. 

Participating in the regional confer- 
ence in Louisville, was Wilmer Bell, 
Director of Adult Education for the 
city of Baltimore. Elmer Mueller, Di- 
rector of Adult Education for the 
Minnesota State Department of Edu- 
cation, attended the St. Louis confer- 
ence. 

R. J. Pulling, chief of New York’s 
Bureau of Adult Education, and John 
MeSharry and Everett Preston, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey AEA and Di- 
rector of Adult Education in New 
Jersey took part in the New York con- 
ference. Paul Essert, former president 
of the AEA is a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 

Educational TV in New Orleans 

Educational television station WYES 
in New Orleans went on the air in 
April, ahead of schedule. WYES is 
operated by the Greater New Orleans 
Educational Television Foundation and 
operates on a yearly budget of $165,000. 

National University 
Extension Meets 

One of the most important adult 
education events of the year, the an- 
nual conference of the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association, was held 
in April at the University of Georgia. 
The convention program was built 
around the new intellectual concepts 
taking place in 20th century thinking 
and their effect on the responsibilities 
and opportunities of university exten- 
sion programs. 

Another national group strongly in- 
terested in adult education that plans 
a meeting soon is the National Audio 
Visual Association. Their conference 
will be in Chicago in July. 
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AHA Education Conferences 

The Minnesota Council for Adult 
Education held its meeting in Minne- 
apolis in cooperation with the Minne- 
sota Council on Family Relations and 
the principal resource person was Dr. 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Professor of 
Family Life at Oregon State College. 

The Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association met in Des Moines. The 
new officers of the MVAEA are: Presi- 
dent, Ernest Brandenburg and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, James K. Lehr, both of 
Washington University, St. Louis; Vice 
President, Elmer A. Mueller, Minnesota 
State Department of Education. The 
1958 Conference of MVAEA will be 
held in Omaha. 

At the annual meeting of the Mis- 
souri Adult Education Association the 
following officers were elected: Walter 
C. Brown, Columbia, President; Eli F. 
Mitler, Kirksville, Vice President; C. C. 
Darnel, Jefferson City, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. At the St. Louis meeting the 
Constitution was amended to provide 
for membership affiliation with the 
AEA of of the U.S.A. 

The New York Association of Public 
School Adult Educators held its 1957 
state conference at Syracuse. R.C.S. 
Young, Director of Admissions at the 
University of Georgia was speaker. His 
topic: “Education for Tomorrow.” 

Vivien Cazayoux was elected presi- 
dent of the newly formed Louisiana 
Adult Education Association. The Lou- 
isiana Conference was a practical lead- 
ership training course. J. H. Jones, 
Rural Sociologist in the Agricultural 
Extension staff of the Louisiana State 
University was conference chairman. 

The annual conference of the Arizona 
Adult Education Association was held 
in Prescott. The theme of the con- 
ference, “Recent Trends in Adult Edu- 
% cation.” Particular attention was paid 
to trends in health and welfare adult 
education. The following officers were 
elected: President, M. R. Eppert, 

Phoenix Union High School; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary Noyes, American Red 
Cross of Prescott; Secretary, Mrs. 
Harold Leuba of the Arizona School 
of Business Administration, Phoenix; 
Treasurer, Dr. Roy Rice, Director of 
Extension at the Arizona State College 
at Tempe. 

The Maryland Conference for Adult 
Education was held at the University of 
Maryland. Coolie Verner, Professor of 
Adult Education at Florida State Uni- 
versity was the featured speaker. The 
conference plan gave opportunities for 
the study of various methodologies of 
adult education and for regional dis- 
cussion groups which enabled adult 
educators from various parts of the 
state to meet in geographically related 
groups. Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Chief of 
the Adult Education Division of the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare gave the closing address. 

The Adult Education Association of 
Michigan met with the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Edu- 



cators and the Michigan Council on 
Family Relations at Grand Rapids. 
Headline speaker for the combined 
conferences was Elbert W. Burr, Presi- 
dent of the AEA. Other speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Howard McClusky, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Gorton Rieth- 
miller, Highland Park; Dr. Allen S. 
Whiting, Michigan State University, 
and Dr. Ralph Rabinovitch, Northville. 

Educational Broadcasters 
Now Represented in UNESCO 

The National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters is now represented 
on the U.S. National Commission for 
UNESCO by its Executive Director, 
Harry K. Skomia. Mr. Skomia is one of 
five prominent Americans recently ap- 
pointed to the Commission. Others are 
Howard Hanson, Director of the East- 
man School of Music; Herman Finkel- 
stein, General Attorney for the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers; Joseph 
Dainow, Professor of Law at the 
Louisiana State University, and the 
Very Reverend Monsignor Francis J. 
Lally, Editor of the Pilot . 

Dr. Hanson served education in an- 
other way during the month of April 
when he conducted the premier perfor- 
mance of “Song of Democracy” played 
by the Washington Symphony Orches- 
tra. Dr. Hanson was commissioned to 
compose the “Song of Democracy” by 
the NEA for its centennial celebration. 

Labor and Adulf Educators 
Convene in Washington 

Early in< /May the AEA’s section on * 
Labor Education brought together a 
group of about 50 adult educators and 
labor educators in Washington to dis- 
cuss ways in which representatives of 
both groups could work together. 

A substantial part of the program 
was devoted to joint planning of ways 
and means whereby stronger labor edu- 
cation could be built within the adult 
education movement. Tentative plans 
call for the group to bring this ques- 
tion to the attention of the AEA at 
its conference in San Diego. 
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CORRECTION 

In the April issue, the Boston Uni- 
versity Summer Workshop in the Im- 
provement of Human Relations was 
erroneously identified as an NCCJ 
Workshop. The Boston University 
Workshop receives support and spon- 
sorship from several organizations in 
addition to the NCCJ, and its cur- 
riculum includes training in group and 
organizational relations as well as inter- 
group relations. 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION IN WORLD 
AFFAIRS. By William C. Rogers. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press , 
1956. 97 pp. $1.25. 

The frequently expressed need for a 
guide for organizations and program 
planners in the field of world affairs is 
filled more than adequately by this 
handbook which may well serve as a 
model for compilers of program plan- 
ning and action guides in other subject 
fields. 

Three outstanding practitioners have 
drawn upon their own experience and 
broad knowledge to analyze the prob- 
lems and questions which are en- 
countered in world affairs education. 
They then consider the "best and most 
effective methods by which people can 
get facts and evaluate them’ 1 and sug- 
gest ways to find new techniques and 
improve old ones, with action as the 
final goal. They emphasize the need 
for accurate information, for democratic 
discussions to reach decisions and 
adaptation of programs to the partic- 
ular group and an ultimate hope that 
a community council on world affairs 




HELPING PEOPLE 
LEARN ENGLISH 

Earl W. Stevick, 

Associate Professor of Lin- 
guistics , Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is now 
doing language research in 
Africa. 

A direct plan of teaching 
English as a second lan- 
guage in which the student 
learns what he can see, un- 
; derstand, and imitate. Step- 
by-step explanations and 
classroom tested exercises. A 
valuable aid— unbiased, read- 
able, and practical. 

$2.50 



AT ALL BOOKSTORES 



abin%6on press 



may emerge for coordination of activ- 
ities. There is a good chapter on find- 
ing and using speakers. The use of 
discussion, films, pamphlets, news- 
papers, radio and television are covered 
and, finally, three sample programs are 
presented. Each chapter ends with a 
Tool Chest of really useful sources of 
information. 

HELPING PEOPLE LEARN ENGLISH: A 

Manual for Teachers of English as a Sec- 
ond Language. By Earl W . Stevick. Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press , 1957 . 138 pp. $2.50. 

A simple treatment of the inductive 
method, with exercises for oral and 
written language, phonetics and gram- 
mar. The author uses his knowledge 
of linguistics and experience in teach- 
ing adults of varied backgrounds to 
prepare a guide which should prove of 
value to those who are teaching English 
to foreign students, refugees and im- 
migrants as well as Americans we are 
called on to teach English informally. 

EDUCATION THROUGHOUT LIFE: The 

Need, The Trends, The Demand, Prob- 
lems and Issues. Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the US. A., 743 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, March, 1957 . 
15 pp. 25c. 

It is all or almost all here — in 15 
pages of concise and graphic, presenta- 
tion: the need for continuous learning 
in a rapidly changing world; the num- 
ber of adults whose education is ob- 
solete for today’s problems; the demand 
as shown by enrollment in various 
kinds \of educational institutions for 
adults/ the demand for trained workers 
and /the problems to be faced. 

Prepared for the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School by the AEA Liaison Committee 
the pamphlet should be widely useful 
for distribution by many adult educa- 
tors who are looking for a vivid and 
effective statement of the need for funds 
and personnel. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR SOCIAL 
AGENCIES: A guide for Health, Welfare, 
and Other Community Organizations. By 
Harold P. Levy. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1956. 208 pp. $3.50. 

A balanced interweaving of funda- 
mental principles with basic facts and 
effective procedures produces a prac- 
tical and readable handbook. It brings 
together a wide variety of public rela- 
tions experience and case stories of 
day-to-day situations and shows that 
a big budget for public relations is less 
important than planned responsibility 
consistently carried out, using all chan- 
nels: boards, staff volunteers and in- 
terested citizens. When and when not 
to use the expert; making the most of 
varied resources; the use of the various 
media and the how and why of pub- 
lications are other areas covered. The 
chapter “What About Gimmicks” con- 
tains good advice. A good book for the 
office shelf in* social and other agencies. 



ENGINEERING ENROLLMENT IN THE 
U.S. Norman N. Barish, Editor. New 
York: New York University Press, 1957. 
226 pp. $7.50. 

Studies trends in order to discover 
how rapidly we have been training 
engineers, the rate of growth in en- 
rollment, the kinds of engineers and 
the effects of specialization. Future 
requirements in the various branches 
are discussed and a chapter on engi- 
neering education in the U.S.S.R. gives 
perspective. The author concludes that 
the current shortage of talent is critical, 
especially in the highly analytical and 
creative areas. A new pattern of edu- 
cation is proposed. 



RESOURCES A-V 

1957 CATALOG ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITTANICA FILMS. Available from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films , 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. 

NATIONAL TAPE RECORDING CATA- 
LOG, 2nd edition. Jointly sponsored by 
the Department of 'Audio-Visual In- 
struction, NEA, The Association for 
Education by Radio -TV, and Kent State 
University, January 1957 . 77 pp., $1.00. 
Available from Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

The latest catalog of several hundred 
taped programs including Child Study, 
Citizenship, Education, Mental Health, 
Recreation, etc. Gives information on 
how to order materials and lists 29 state 
tape recording libraries where tape 
services can be obtained. 

NET NEWS, official publication of Na- 
tional Educational Television. Published 
bi-monthly by the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, 2320 Washen- 
taw Avenue, Ann Arbor. To get on 
mailing list write Box 777, Detroit 31, 
Michigan. 

ASK THE BRAVE SOLDIER. Filmstrip, 
sound, b & w, 92 frames with long- 
playing record (20 min.). Produced for 
the National Conference of ChristiaTis 
and Jews by the Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials Consultation Bureau, Wayne 
State University, Detroit. Available 
from local NCCJ offices . 

Primarily for community organiza- 
tions and human relations workshops. 
Depicts an incident arising from chang- 
ing neighborhoods. Shows the role of 
the school and the community agency 
in helping to improve understanding 
through an urban workshop. 

ANGER AT WORK. Motion picture, 
16 mm., sound, b&w, 21 min., $125.00. 
Produced by the Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Health. Available from In- 
ternational Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Explains the displacement of anger 
onto other men and how this impairs 
human relations. Through the use of 
five incidents, the film shows techniques 
for handling anger, resentment, frustra- 
tion. 
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AEA 



SECTIONS : Home and Family Life, under the 
chairmanship of Mary S. Lyle, Iowa State 
College, plans a variety of activities for 
1957, including the revision of its "An- 
notated Bibliography on Adult Education 
for Home and Family Life" * . . The section 
on Education for Aging (Herbert Hunsaker, 
Purdue University, chairman) plans to con- 
tinue its effort to secure financial as- 
sistance for a program of leadership train- 
ing for adult educators working with the 
aging . . . The Fundamental Education group 
chaired by Ambrose Caliver, U.S. Office of 
Education, hopes to develop a publication 
on methodology in literacy education . . . 
The Community Development section (Wil- 
liam Biddle, Earlham College, chairman) 
expects to develop a comprehensive bibli- 
ography of readings on community develop- 
ment, as well as to study the work of , 12 
state university departments of community 
development and to send to all section mem- 
bers brief case reports of community de- 
velopment work in process. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS s - The \AEA*/ had 
joined the Joint Council ok Educational 
Television and has appointed a representa- 
tive to the Advisory Council of the Edu- 
cational Television Center. 

STAFF : Phillip E. Frandson, formerly As- 
sistant to the Executive Director of AEA, 
has been named Assistant to Dr. Paul 
Sheats, Director, Extension Division of 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 
He had been with the conference section 
of the UCLA. 



* 



A timely graphic 
survey! 

EDUCATION THROUGHOUT LIFE 



This easy-to-read pamphlet graphically illustrates the 
needs, trends, problems and issues facing the adult educa- 
tor. Especially useful for interpreting the need for adult 
education to citizens groups, school boards and the gen- 
eral public. Ideal for distribution at meetings. Full page 
bibliography, 14 pages. 



ORDER FROM: 

Adult Education Association 
_ +he U.S.A. 

£43 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago II, Illinois 



PRICES (postpaid): 

Single copy 25c 

5 to 24 copies 20c each 

25 or more copies 18c each 
(Five copies $ 1.00) 




fju&t PidJtlj&Ued! The full 
sfory of the U.S.S.R. educational system in 
operation today . . . 

THE CHALLENGE 
OF SOVIET EDUCATION 

by George S. Counts 
Columbia University 
33 1 pages, $6.00 

Here, for the first time, is a book which reveals the 
magnitude of Soviet education and its attempts to con- 
trol the mind of an entire society. Professor Counts, 
distinguished educator and authority on Russia, takes a 
hard look at the unparalleled growth and- scope of the 
Russian Educational machinery and comes up with a 
challenge no American can safely ignore. For experts 
warn that in the not too distant future the Russian 
system of education may surpass our own. 

This important new book depicts the transition from 
one of the most backward countries in Europe to the- 
Russia of today. With 60 million students involved fn 
some sort ofi educational program, the backward giant 
has i been transformed intd a powerful liberate and 
dusYrial state. Education iy conceived of as a political 
weapon and dedicated to the building of a Communist 
society, and the school, an instrument of political and 
moral education. Dr. Counts discusses many areas of 
activity beyond the narrowly "educational,” including 
control of communication, education of the soldier, the 
disappearance of the broadly educated intelligensia, and 
the role of the artist. 

CONTENTS 

X. Soviet Education and Soviet Power 

2. The Roots of Soviet Education 

3. The Goals of Soviet Education 

4 . The General Education of the Younger Generation 

5. The Political Education of the Younger Generation 

6 . The Moral Education of the Younger Generation 

7. The Transformation of the Intellectual Class 

8. The Training of Specialists' 

9. The Political Education of the People 

10. The Reeducation of the Offender 

11. The Political Education of the Soldier 

12. The Education of the Political Elite 

13. In Retrospect and Prospect 

USE THIS COUPON 



College Department. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street . . . New York 36, N. Y. 

Please send me, on approval, a copy of Counts’ THE CHAL- 
LENGE OP SOVIET EDUCATION. I agree to pay for the book 
upon receipt of invoice or return the book within 10 days. 



Address 




BOOK COMPANY, INC. 

; NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK . 
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Make Y our Plans NOW 

To Attend the 1957 AEA CONFERENCE 
NOVEMBER 13, 14, 15 • U. S. GRANT HOTEL 
San Diego, California 

3iiiiiiiiiiiiHmiiiiiiiifr2if!iiiiiiiii:]iiiuiniHicaiiiiiiiii!i]UiiiiiiiiiiiiE3iiiniiiiiii[3iuiiiiiiiiic]iiii[iiiiiii[]i!iii!iii[n[3iiiiiiiiiiii[]iiiiiiiiiiiic3iiiiiiiiiiiii;3tiiiii!»> 

PROGRAM THEME 

CHARTING THE COURSE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA'S FUTURE 

^ t J i ★ NO>'(£MBER |3 ' J ( ^ * * 

Panel of social analysts will give a sociological over- 
view of the American scene. 



★ NOVEMBER 14 

Implications for adult education and adult educators 
of the previous day's panel discussion, followed by 
section meetings, and an address outlining the 
unique function of adult education in our society. 



★ NOVEMBER 15 

A symposium on how adult educators can fulfill 
their role in society, with special reference to what 
various groups can do individually and cooper- 
atively. 



The National Council of Organizations of the AEA 
will hold its annual conference in New York City, 
December II, 12 and 13. 
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^4UHMFDRM&JI0N:'C03TAINE& 
HEREIN IS MCLASSIHEO . v 

; DATFsg^ o-34 RY3 p6£Tt f g 



Mr. Louis B, Nichols has referred to me . 
your hind note of July9, 1957,and I was. indeed pleased to. 
learn that you and your party enjoyed your recent visit to 
our Bureau. ' • : 



You may he sure it was a pleasure having you . 
call and that both Mr. Nichols and Special Agent Herbert £. 
Hoxie were privileged to be of service. They both join with * 
me iii expressing deep thariks for your thoughtfulness in 
writing. .* r ‘ ^ , / - 



Sincerely yours, 

. 3a E^gar Bovv«u : 
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cc - Mr, Nichols, with copyuDf incj^iing • — . ~ C9 -/- . 

cc - SA Herbert E. Hoxie, . with copy ^fyncoming >- : ^ ^ ; 

\cc - Personnel file ofSA Herbert E.WOia4, with copy of incoming 
/NOTE: See Jones to Nichols memo dated 7-9-57, captioned " Mrs. Bonaro W . 

^. Ove r street/ Special Tour - July 9, 1957, h HEHrmrh. SA Herbert E, Hoxee . 
EOD I 2 -II 75 O, assigned Crime Records Section in GSriS.: ' ' 
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TRUE COPY 



Sheraton-Park Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 



July Ninth 



Dear Mr. Nicholls, 

It would be impossible for me and my children 
to tell you how much we value your great kindness to us today. 
Thank you for giving us so much time in the midst of your 
formidable schedule. 

. Seeing the Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
the high point of our Washington trip. 

Would you be so kind as to convey our gratitude 
to Mr. Hoxie for his generous hours with us. 

I hope that we can adequately convey our respect 
for this wonderful institution to df hers,, this seems more important 
than ever, to me. 

This will long be a day to cherish, for all of us. 



Sin cerely. 

/a/ 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREE'.i 






— t WFlODLER’S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

July 11, 1957 
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Mr. Parsons 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Tamm 

Mr. Trotter 

Mr. N^ase - 

Tele. Room .-4-.. 
Mr. Hollnman_ 
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Mr- J. Edgar Hoover 
FBI 

9th and Pennsylvania 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover, 

How good of you to write those two letter., 
about my article, "The Adult Educator and the World Conraunistt 
I am sure that Mr. Mitchell will be as pleased with yr<ur 
generous approval as I am myself. 

As I have told Mr. Nichols, the editors and 
staff of the magazine have taken on the publication of this 
unusual one-article issue as a real labor of love. Not only 
have they been unstinting in their personal effort but they : ^ 
.have stretched their lean budget to the limit to put out cs 
i ext raordinary number of copies, in the hope that these atx 1 1 
find an audience beyond their regular subscription list. I 
am, therefore, both personally and professionally grateful 
for the appreciation and encouragement you have expressed to 
them through your letter to Mr. Mitchell. 

7 Miss Amy Fahlgren, the Managing Editor, has 

^written me that they have already received many letters, all 
Ivery enthusiastic,, commenting on it from various parts of the 
country. . .” Thdeditors believe — as we ourselves do — that 
tile time is precisely ripe for alerting the minds and focussing 
the interest of a great many people in the fields of education 
arid of community relationships who have felt uneasy about the 
public »s lack of understanding of Communism but a bso unready . 
themselves to speak out firmly for fear they didn’t know their 
stuff.” 

Again, my thanks — and warm personal greetings . 

*■ l ,rdm both of us • £ a -P? -2 *0 * J 

• — — •'Sri'fEceY’e'ty r~; ~ 
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July 16, 1957 

0 
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Mr. W. C. Sullivan and I have discussed ways 
whereby we might be of some assistance to the Overstreets in their 
efforts to develop a greater conscientiousness of the menace of 
. communism among educators. We both feel it would be well if we 
J loaned them the attached monographs. 
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MR. TOLSON: 
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Mr. Pqrsfnns 


Mr. Rnsen 


Mr. T nmm 


Mr Trotter 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hnllnmnn 
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One deals with communist tactics. It is essentially public 
source material. The other deals with discipline in the Communist Party. 

A large portion of it is based upon public source material, although some is 
based upon Bureau files. Public source data is footnoted and I can arrange for 
the Overstreets not to use any material that is no t footnoted to a public source. 

- I 1 - ■*■> — Min i m ' " 1 r '" 1 r 1 1 -■ 

I think these will make quite an impression on them. 

L.\ b/^NICHOLS 



LBN:hpf 

( 2 ) 



Enclosures 
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Mr. Nichols: 
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Mrs. Overstreet called on July 31 and asked if the 
following books were available: 

/ .Propaganda Handbook 

Handbt3ok-tnT-Propaganda — tM-s-was-eha-rged” o u Irby- 
^Libr a ry a f ~ t^g T e s s“ ffrwffl , 1^ 

T- The Organizational Weapons A Study of Bolshevik 
Strategy & Tactics (from our Library) 

$ t World Revolutionary Propaganda (from our Library) 



I* ve made a followup on these. 



0 



fml 



I Mrs. Overstreet said these books were all listed in 
a. bibliography which you had given her. 
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LIST OF BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS SENT TO THE OVERSTR ETS 




Publications 

< 0uitine-ferH3ie , T3ttrdy‘TffYfceY!iT?OT3^^ 

F<xr^ig^«EcdiG^of^lie^ovfe1rUition“andrAme^ican«So^et-GoHaboi t aLi'oii' i -."r*' 
hyJL. MrnfjpJ — B/t^f 

Outline un FuiidainenMis^^a^rsin . . . Issued by Educational committee , 

LA-Oeu nl y C u n im im ist-Party 

Outline for New Members’ Class. . . Issued by Education Dept. , New York 

State Committee Communist Party 

Outline, First Series (Lesson One -Capitalism and Capitalist Contradictions) 



Outline on Marxist-Leninist Fundamentals. . . . Issued by State Education Comm. , 

Illinois Dist. Committee, 
Communist Party, U. S. A. 



Books 

Complete set of V. I. Lenin’s Selected Works 
A Handbook of Marxism 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS 3NCLASSIHED 
PAT F .5-abiL J BYS£&&'J 
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Pages from a Worker’s Life. . ... by WiHiam Z. Foster 
Communism in the United States. . . .by Earl Browder 
The People’s Front. . . .by Earl Browder 
History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

TheHSisIsrryWtheTHn/irW^ &/ 

V. Molotov, K. Voroshilov, S. Kirov, */&£ 
A. Zhdanov, J. Stalin 



The United Front. ... by Georgi Dimitroff 



Stalin. ... by Molotov, Mikoyan, Khrushchov, Shvernik, Dvinsky, Voroshilov, 
Kalinin, Beria, Shkiryatov, Shcherbakov, Kaganovich, Andreyev, 
Malenkov, Poskrebyshev, Dimitroff 




Marx Engels - Selected Correspondence 

. - n '4s % ~ K& h 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS GIVEN TO THE OVERSTREETS 

Pamphlet entitled ’’Under Arrest! Workers’ Self-Defense in the Courts” 
issued by the International Labor Defense. 

Pamphlet entitled ’’International Cultural Bonds of the Soviet People” 
by A. Denisov 

Pamphlet entitled ’’Religion” by V. I. Lenin 
Pamphlet entitled ’’Religion in the U.S.S.R. ” by E. Yaroslavsky 
^Pam^let-^ntitled-i^Fheses-and-^tat uLes ^ uf^e - Thir d ^^( Gem ^ m unis^^^^rIfeernatTOnal , ' 
^ D ocig ’ ontMfed " ’ ’Ilandbook - ef Marxiom * ’ 

- Book entitled ’’Toward Soviet America” by William Z. Foster 
Pamphlet entitled ’’Constitution of the Communist Party, USA. ” 

Pamphlet entitled ’’Catholics and Communists" by Maurice Thorez 
PampMet-enthied^T^WCn^^irfiStimrFront^f-^nd^he-Anti^mrrarl-^tMes 

Pamphl e t- ent itl ed ' ’Thc - W ayjeto^—A-P^gr^m-^or-Am er icair Labor^ 

Book entitled "Coup D’Etat: The Technique of Revolution” by Curzio Malaparte 
^‘• Bo o k -ont it ig d - ’ ’ The -People^ s-F r on t ’ ’ b y E ar-l-Ugewdey 
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RECORDED • I; ® - ,, ^ 

Mr. Nicholas ^Mitchell 
’MQEXED * $ Director of Extension 

University'of South Carolina 
Columbia/ South Ca roli na 



Dear Mr. Mitchell: 

.Your letter of July 31, 1957, has been received. 
In response to your request, I have no objections to your 
utilising my previous letter of July 9 in the September issue 
of ’’Adult Leadership” as you mentioned. 

With hind personal regards. 



w 

Tolson i 

Nichols _ 
Boardman . 
Belmont — 

Mohr 

Pafsons _ 

Rosen 

Tamm 

Trotter — 
Mease 



{ Tele. Room 
t Holloman 
andy 
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COMM* FBI - 



Sincerely yours, 

J. Ecfear Hooves!, 



NOTE: The Director wrote to Mitchell on 7/9/57 expressing his 
appreciation for the very fine article by Mrs. Bonaro W. Overstreet 
entitled M The Adult Educator and the World Communist" which appeared 
in the June issue of "Adult Leadership. " Mrs. Overstreet was also 
written a note of appreciation on the same date. 
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743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 






University of South Carolina 
Extension Division 
Columbia, South Carolina 
July 31, 1957 
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Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

United States Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Thank you very much for your letter of July 9 with the favorable 
comment on our publication in ADULT LEADERSHIP of "The Adult Educator 
and the World Communist” by Mrs. Bonaro wC'Cverst reet . If you have 
no objections, we wish to carry your Tetter Tn ouFnetters to the 
editor” section in the September issue. 

Sincerely yours, 



c. 




soarcman.. 

Belmont™ 

Mohr 

Parsons. 



Tmm , 
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Nicholas P. Mitchell 
Editor, ADULT LEADERSHIP 
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Publishers of adult leadership and a dult educati oi 
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HARRY A. OVERSTRE E^ 

1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN N 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 




Jan 25, 



Mr John Jlps&ulfre 

Uni t'£3”' Stja.*tB^®l|yartment of Justice 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington 25., D.C. 

Dear Mr McGuire : 



1958 
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^Many ^thanks for sending us ttie 
data about Mr Hoover’s book. We are particularly 
delighted with the title. It will, we think, go 
far to catch the attention of a public not given to 
responding to books, on Communism. But ’’Masters 
of Deceit" l -Ameicans will be wanting to know 
what has been put over on them. 

, , Fe. shall be looking forward to the 

appearance * of the Ido ok. in March and shall hope 
th^at thegods will send exactly the right kind of . 
reyietyers > 

" v . . " v ’./'Meanwhile , pfe ase"' be^’jSr 

lbt' ; hs' in If we come ^knocking at; 'your telephone 
sonie,, day ; andannounce that, we are coming to see 
youl ' . , 
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Sincerely yours , 
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H.A.Overstreei 
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For record purposes, JDr. .and. Mrs. Harry Overstreet 
stopped by my office on March 18, at -which time Mr. McGuire chatted withA^&fp? 
them and brought them in and introduced them to me. They y?ere, of course, / 
very charming, highly cultured persons and there is no doubt of their deep 
regard for the Bureau and in particular for some of our headquarters super- 
visors with whom they have come in contact. The Overstreets are very fond C§: 
of Inspector W. C. Sullivan. They, of course, had utmo'st. .regard for former 
Assistant to the Director L. B. Nichols and advise they have been keeping in . 
daily contact with the Nichols children since Nick and Mrs. Nicfiols are in 
Baton Rouge due to the illness of Nick's brother. 



The Overstreets advise they have been doing a book on the 
span^of Marxism-Leninism covering a period of fifty years. Dr. Overstreet ‘ 
had in mind inserting a paragraph that the Director had not advocated* 
legislation outlawing the Communist Party. Dr. Overstreet was doubtful of 
thistonciusion. We, accordingly, straightened him out on this, going back 
to the Director's testimony some years ago when Congressman Vail 
asked th^Di rector the direct question on this point. The Overstreets were 
most appreciative for the clarification. 

This was my first opportunity to meet them and I am sure the 
association the Bureau has had with them over the years can be mutually 
beneficial in the future *>and continue to our mutual satisfaction. ~ 



cc - Mr. Jones 
cc - Mr. Sullivan 
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June 13, 1958 




Falls Church, Virginia' 

Dear Dr. Overstreet; 

J/ I have read with great interest voti r revie w 
^mv bookA "Masters of Deceit f ? » in Jnn^ T 19K8, igaitP 
_of the MNatjfonai P axent^Teacher . M and I am grateful for your 
vz g^imrpus comments. “ 

e - J 7 . 

It is my sincere hope that this book will be 
^ of assistance to the American people in their fight against ‘ , 
communism. Only by an informed citizenry can we hope to 
defeat this atheistic menace. You Were most kind to call the 
book to the attention of your readers. , - . ~ 




' V 







oi Dion I in Smm oi ( ommimsm in \mir- 
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\»)|L Mi in v I foil i *| # K ^ )s no. 



'I luv I lid ,s a ht^ldv < ssential bonk for nil patents 
nntl te ar he in to i mil uni i< fit < t upon. UV live in a lime of 
Ii.tiimi wide mid uoijdwidi an\ii(u \||(I duu* is one 
dmi" ■ 1 1 h»\ i ill ih.it we <|o mil want to have happen. We 
do not iwmt to Jiau die <ouIumoms and noss purposes of 
( ounmmiNin. which have so Ion;* plagued ns. visited up„„ 
1)1,1 chdduu so dial die\ util not know what to think or 
whom to hell* \ e 

In Mini win it tin i mleiK e of the Kussian Revolution 
e.as (\nndin- itsHI (ten into out own land with homh- 
mi^n nice btir»\. and kdlintp* the then \iioi nev Crucial 
ol the rmtif! Stales diieued a \nuu<* special assistant. 

I Hoover, to piepnu a le^aJ Iniel on the newly 

hnmed Communist I'.im and Communist I ahoi P.utv m 
\nu i n a. 

Hum nine uais hau now passed, and Ah. Iloovet is 
Mill at the joh to which he was assigned. Me is pmhalih. 
1,1 iUv uho,r tli<* man most lesponsihlv iidoimed 

1,1 101,1 ul,: ‘ l < fmimnnisin is. what it does, and what it pin* 

post's tn do. 

S \ow. fed low iny that Inst assignment, Ik- mites' his ihiity- 
nmth \cai lepoit on what he* Jias since lound out. Pullim* 
1,0 I M,,uh< s 1,1 l,,s tom Ihsioms, he hhmlly falls his hooO 
ahoui Communism and CoiniutiniMs W a\tct\ oj l)r<eit\ 
s 1 1 1 » 1 1 1 lint* it /he S hoy of ( onnnumvn ui hnnha nnl 
/ /foe Jo/ I’Jtt //. I 
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C oiiniiiiihsiii ilt.,1, li.i \ o „„ 1S , \,„oii<.ins. |{ ( . has 
.ilso lx cii because ol his „|| K i.i| icsponsibiliiies, |o ..(•( 

<l«vi lo l Ik- l.nis ill. m I i.is Ik-oii possible |,> r any ( ,r d, c 
test of ns. 1 

""•m too a$*ain because ol his oflu tal duties- he has 
lonsisieiitlv no IK . ;ll d,e piohlem ol Communism in the 
man net of one who deeplv believes in liboitv under law'. 

,lu dlv , because ol ins persotial dedication to libeity under 
lm\s Mi. Iloovei has been able to treat the pioblein ol 
(.omumtusm in the Ifcht ol the broader \merican problem 
Ol huddm- up. atiif.il!; and old, a lastiim tespeit 

lor lave and just ic t \ 1 

I Ills IS .1 book ol l:i( l. |iil( (l on la, i, uiinen with .1 (Wm, 

1011, 101, -ness and do a 1 k o ,ho issuo.s ai hand. I, 

,N , k,ml ul l '" ,lk lolls ns wha. wo noed 10 know 
I" 1 ho .inwons innos al.oad, main ol us will wa.11 ilii.s 
iiook ai mn olhow. I'or I1010 is dependable mill, al.oul die 

! ami I >.i (Hi 1 ,«* lino.., ,0 d,o life, lihony. and 

Happiness .,1 ourselves and .,,11 lollow hinnan beiims dial 
has evei appealed* s n ■* 
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October 2, 1958 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN jS UNCLASSIFIED 

DATEVW/r WSa-9.ft.-rr 



fSsC^‘ V irginia &*vr*i*L 

jf’’ ' ' , ^ 

Dear Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet: ; ** c P>-5 f 

Your boo^f ^bat We MustKnow About Gom miinism^i I 
has been given t<5"me By 'William C. Sullivan. ^ . v '*£*—?* 

I wish to thank you very much for your consideration 
in giving me a copy of your new book. Judging from the Table 
of Contents, I must say it does look to me to be both interesting 
and informative. I look forward to reading your study in the 
near future. 

Accept my appreciation also fqr tho M y°u 

expressed in the autographedxommen^^" ^"* J " 

• : Sincerely yours, 

rN ^ ' . J. Edgar Hoover 
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i-tx- ^/Cover memo. Sullivan to Belmont dtd 10.-1-58 
* K tj^ Be: M, What We Must Know About Communism 1 by Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet, " WCS:lmm/bea. • 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 



:Mr. A.. H. Belmon 



from : W. C. SuSoil 



date: October I, 1958 



ALL INFORMATION i^fgAtNED 
HEREIN IS SNCLASSlHtD 
- date . 5- a*toJffises&stL 



subject: DR. HARRY A. AND BONARO OVEMSMiE-ET- u ~ 

Fm^~cnqB&K, Virginia ^ Trotter 

Reference is^adeToTK^encIo&ed copy of a memorandum from g&^ju 
W* C. Sullivan to A. H. Belmont dated September 19, 1958, captioned 
as above, and also to the enclosed routing slip from Mr. Tolson, wherein — 
he asked for inf ormation concerning the aid W. C. Sullivan gave the Overstreets 
in writing their book on communism entitled ’’What We Must Know About 

(Communism. ” Mr. Tolson wanted to know in substance how much aid Was 
given the Overstreets and what kind of aid. 

The background of this matter is as follows: 

(1) Sometime prior to Mr. L. B. Nichols’ retirement from the Bureau 
he informed Sullivan of a book he had encouraged the Overstreets to write on 
J communism which he hoped might be quite effective among the liberals and 
progressives of the country. The Overstreets are well known in these circles 
as educators and psychologists. 

1 (2) Mr. Nichols asked Sullivan for public source material from time to 
time to give the Overstreets such as articles and books by V. I. Lenin, et cetera. 

(3) At the time of Mr. Nichols’ retirement he asked Sullivan to carry 
! oh with the Overstreets in view of his leaving the Bureau. He informed /O 
Sullivan that his name had been given the Overstreets and they would call 
him. They did. He pointed out that he thought a book of the nature they were J 
writing on communism could do a" great deal of good among the liberals and |/ 
progressives, and, therefore, it was a worthwhile effort on our part. 

(4)~Mr. Nichols left with Mr. Gordon Nease a list of Some materials j 
which he had-loaned to the Over streets. Mr. Nease discussed this matter l 
with Sullivan and SulUvanytold him that he would see to -it that the materials 
were returned when the Bver streets had finished. This has been done. A'7 "ts 

■' *!?,* » **^1 £ 

(5) In regard to the extent of Sullivan’s assistance to the Overstreets, 

he advises that approximately one night each week (7:00 p.m. to about 11:00 p. m. ) 
during the winter months were devoted to reading and analyzin^the^materials 
the Overstreets were preparing. Suggestions^were made which would tosure 
that this material would in no way' interfere with the work^ffrat ® e-BuMau was 



Enclosures n j 
WCS:lmm(5) \lr 
- Mr. Nease 

t--fe?n e Wer 

1 - Mr. Sullivan 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 

Re: DR. HARRY A. AND BONARO OVERSTREET 

doing and would on the contrary supplement and help the work of the Bureau. 
Sullivan’s analyses were made at the Overstreets’ home at 1308 Fiddler’s Green, 
Lake Bar croft, Falls Church, Virginia, and at no time did Sullivan invite them 
to come to the Bureau for these analyses. Sullivan thought it best that whatever 
was done for them be done in their own home. 

(6) In regard to the material provided, it included items furnished by 
Mr. Nichols relating to books, magazines, public source monographs, etcetera, 
and by Sullivan his personal books, the Director’s speeches, articles, magazines,, 
booklets, pamphlets, et cetera. 

It is hoped that this book will be read as previously indicated by liberals 
and progressives and that it will influence them away from communism. In view 
of the fact that the Overstreets are accepted by this group of people they may have 
more effect upon them than would otherwise be possible. 

RECOMMENDATION : 

For the information of Mr. Tolson. 
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Reference is made to the enclosed memorandum from W. C. 
Sullivan to Mr. A. H. Belmont dated October 1, 1958, captioned as above. 
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Since the referenced memorandum was dictated, Mr. Gordon Nease 
has kindly furnished me with some more background material explaining 
the relationship between Mr. Nichols and the Overstreets and the; basis for 
the assistance given them by W.'O. Sullivan in the writing of their new 
booki^hat We Must Know About "Com mun isms,,, An enclosed memorandum 
B. Nichols to Mr. Tolsondated'JW 16, 1957,- is especially 
pertinent to the inquiry raised. Enclosed is other material which further 
illuminates the question. 



RECOMMENDATION r 

For the information of Mr. Tolson 
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DR. H ARRY A . AND BONARO OVERSTREET 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA ' 
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As we know, the Overstreets have long had national recognition MImM j 

in the fields of education, psychology, lecturing, and writing. They are I 

liberals who have become very anticommunist and pro-FBI. Mr. L. B. Nichols 
developed them some time ago. 

As we know also, Mr. Nichols encouraged them to write a book against 
communism directed toward liberals and progressives, et cetera, who would 
not normally read a book condemning communism. Mr. Nichols asked that I 
give them some assistance from the standpoint of public source material which 
I did evenings last winter and spring. The book now ready for publication 
by the Norton CompanyJiPN ew~YDTk and is called '/vtdiat We Must Khav About 
^Communism. r ' J 



The Overstreets just called me and said they had a special autographed 
volume for the Director and would I give it to him personally. I thanked them 
and told them that I would, but it so happened that today I was leaving town 
on a lecture schedule and wouldn't be able to drop by and pick .up this book 
at this time. I informed them I would get it as soon as I returned and give/ 
it to the Director. . . 

J /2 I y 

This book will* be reviewed in the Central Research Section. .// t — 



RECOMMENDATION:’ 



For the information of the Director. REC,b£Q. 
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SUBJECT: ’’WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM 

BY H ARRY AND BONAR(fOVERSTREET 

jr*’ 



? *-i. 




<?W 



Reference is made to the enclosed memorandum from 



Trnltpr %r 

w.C. Sullivan . 

Tele. Room 

Holloman 

Gandy 



W. C. Sullivan to ^Mr. A. £L Belmo^ dated September 19, 1958, 
captioned ”Dr! Harry A. and Bonar c^Over street. Falls Church, Virginia. ” 

' - ■' f f " 

Enclosed with this memorandum will be found a copy of the 
above- captioned book autographed to the Director by the Overstreets as 
follows: ”To J. Edgar Hoover - With' personal gratitude for what you have 
superbly done for all of us. Sincerely, Harry Overstreet, Bonaro Overstreet.” 

* V. ; 

i The Overstreets are very desirous that the* -Director receive this 

copy and said they hoped it would dp some good to the Bureau’s cause in 
' combating communism throughout the country. Attached is a brief review 
of the book. 

There is also enclosed a letter; from the Director to the Overstreets 
acknowledging the receipt of this book. ’ nftnrmirn 

ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: HEREIN, IS UNCLASSIFIED 

(1) For the information of the Director. DATE ^ _ m .-j%L 



(2)’ That the enclosed letter be approved and mailed. 



• |fe* J , 

^-ao-8t SPe&Tcr/ffl^'g 
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piece by piece, the propaganda edifice which Soviet Russia has evoked about 
its elf f - they disclose the pettiness, the' grasping, deceitful personalities of all 
those who have been significant and responsible in the rise of communism as a 
pre-eminent world problem. 

Perhaps the most important achievement of this book is its disclosure 
of Soviet imperialism. They describe this imperialism as the attempt by the 
Kremlin to inflict upon the world ’’Soviet, provincialism, extended to embrace 
the planet.”(p. 277) Here the Overstreets* distinguish six types of imperialistic 
techniques, and describe a seventh in development. 

(1) ”. . . old-line imperialism: the taking over of other countries 
by force and the incorporation of them within its own domain. ...” 

(2) ’’. . . puppet-government imperialism. ...” 

(3) the alienation of the ”. . . new generation in each of the satellites 
from its own heritage and to effect its ’Russification. * ” 

(4) ”demanding that all Communist-bloc countries, at all times and on 
all issues, present a united front to the non-Communist world, i . . ” 

(5) ”. . . ideological outposts: the Communist Parties in non-Communist 

countries. . . . ” , 

(6) ”. . . front organizations. . . bridges between the Party and the 
non-Communist world;- for countless persons who would never haye 
made the jump across the deep crevasse. . . ” 

In addition, the new imperialism: 

(7) ’l . . trade imperialism: an effort to pry backward countries loose 

from their trade relations with the Western powers and bind them to 
itself ” (pp. 261-275) 

In addition to labelling and analyzing Soviet expansionism for what it is, 
the book clarifies the facts surrounding currently accepted- fables concerning present 
Kremlin for eign -policy. They demolish the myth that ’’Khrushchevism” is distinct 
from, and a radical departure from Stalinism. They refute the notion that Leninism 
is "good” communism and that we need fear nothing from Russians labelled "Leninist;-;” 
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This new book presents cogent advice to the thinking public. It reflects 
ideas common to the thinking which has gone on in the Bureau for many years. 

It mentions the FBI in a favorable light in several contexts, and includes the 
Director’s work, Masters of Deceit , in its list of authoritative sources of 
information for further study. 

What We Must Know About Communism, in addition to providing 
valuable information for the reader, also extends a much needed call - a call for a 
re-evaluated, dynamic, creative public stand - a re-newed effort on the part of 
thinking men everywhere to know communism, thence to combat it with re-newed 
weapons and vigor. 
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November 21, 1353 



J-dd' 



■ 1 > 



to. Harry A* Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler's Green 
Lake Bancroft 
Falls Ghurch, Yirginis 

Bear to, Overstreet: 












%m& 4 ^ 



l T 7 B& pleased to receive your kind note of 






i% v tTt $< 
< - . £ i 



November IE and am grateful for the good report from your tour - 
regarding the smear campaign against the FBI and me* This 
would indicate fixe public is not greatly concerned with the 
erroneous charges. , , 

SB ■ , - . 

=* You, of cdtirse, were correctiaassuming that the 

. aSck Was a calculated "The Nation,” then the " Mew 

Yoj£^: Post’ s” announced intentions of a follow-up article, and now 
*c? "The Worker” has completed the picture with a driveling piece in 
| . ifcj^diilon of November 16. Certainiy, there can be no doubt W 
V . thifcthls drive was inspired by communists and left-wing apologists - 
?; wij§gshare their sympathies. S* 

inclosed are some items concerning the issaes*which^ 
may be of Interest to Mrs* -Overstreet and you*. My associates, aa<M *; 
are deeply indebted to both o£ yon for your encouraging support gad Is 
confidence. .. « S 



L / > 



iggij^jas 

MV 2 11958 

nororai 



Sincerely yours, 

if 2, Edgar Hoover 
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Reference is made to the enclosed memoiland^m dated November 2. 

1958, from Mr. Nease to Mr. Tolson captioned as above. It is of some interest 
to note the views ejqpressed in this memorandum reflecting that the Overstreets’ 
book may be receiving the ’’freeze treatment.” If so, this is too bad, for while, ~ * 
working with the Overstreets on this book I purposely had them direct 95% of 
their thinking to the world communist movement believing this, would best \> ^ 

supplement the Director’ s book which was directed almost 100% to the communist-l^ 
movement in the United States. It is even of greater interest to .observe the ' “\. H 

statement of Jay Waldron to the effect\that the book trade being unable to stifle ^ 
the Director’s book, ’’Masters of Deceit, ” has been giving the silent treatment t<$^N. ^ 
the Overstreets. ) | v 

) • ~ : ’S. 

This may or may not be true; but if it is true, it is entirely possible 
that this lack of interest in a book on communism may carry over to an' increase g| W 
in the lack of interest in maintaining our internal security programs and in giving 
the Bureau the support it should have in combating subversive movements, in this 
country from the "left. \ ^ 

' r . ^ * .*/§!$. 
As I have* pointed out in previous memoranda, Mr. Nichols arranged o b 

with Bureau approval for me to work with the Overstreets on this book, ”Wh4,| We Q Q . 

Must Know About Communism. ” The Overstreets have now asked me to grfe) g S 

them similar. assistance on a new book which they contemplate ’’Courage Behin d R ip ; 

the Ir on Curtain. ” This book would deal mainly with important men and women 

wHo have defected from the communist movement in communist countries and hav& "3 - 

fled from- those natjbns. It would be more or less a psychological study of the 

defects of commg&ism and the reasons why. these people repudiated the communist 

philosophy "and^ractices. I was noncommittal in regard to their request indicating 

tt woul^t A under advisement. /()'()■'' J/tfSPs '- 

A^^r e tIiere ls n0 doubt in my mind that the Overstreets als ’reformed liberals wish 
tlpise their talents in combating commurii&m in the intellectual Wdrldra thera is als o 
ffio doubt in my mind that they are conscious 
:s. In. ,.a sense, iney a 
with their livelihood. While there is 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 
Re: DR. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
MRS. BONARO OVERSTREET 



something 

can tHe Overstreets be of assistance t?ffinureaa? 
I know they have been putting in a good word for the Bureau during the lectures which 
they give in the field of psychology and education around the country. Further, they 
were quite disturbed by the article in the ’’Nation” criticizing the Bureau, and they 
informed me they would make inquiries about it where they traveled and would 
repudiate the material in the "Nation” when opportunities arose to do' so during 
their lectures and conferences cbriducted. They are honorable people and when they 
make a statement of this kind, I fully believe that they mean it. 

Enclosed also will be found a letter to the Director from the Overstreets 
dated November 18, 1958, wherein they gave some concrete- evidence that they kept 
this question of the "Nation" magazine and its attacks on the Bureau in mind. Further, 
we know that the Overstreets, having a following" among intellectuals particularly 
in the fields of education and psychology, wili.be read by such people when they 
write on communism or Russia, whereas . some nonliberals who write on the same 
subject will not be read. Therefore, there is value in this for the Bureau, difficult 
though it may be to measure the extent of it. 

In the light of the above, I do think it is worthwhile from the Bureau’s 
standpoint to grant-me the permission; to give the Overstreets some limited assistance 
in the preparation of their new bookT^ ^diirage Behind the Iron- Curta in. ” I wish 
to call attent-ipn;to the word "limited' ” I don't think we should give them nearly as 
much assistance in this new book as was given to them in the preparation of their 
recent. book ”Wha.t iSte Must Know About Cominunism. ” As 
anothe r-memoi^dum , I sp&itfflgftL 



again. Yety'Pt] 






d^cthis air over 

- _ i ' 



limited heljf, I mean' sdfiiGienf td keep them interested in the Bureau and willing to 
be of assistance to us. in the intellectual and educational circles in which they travel, 
write, and lecture. 

RECOMMENDATION: 

That Sullivan be given permission to give the Overstreets a limited" 
amount; of help with their new book " Courage Behind the Iron Curtain. " 








HARRY A. OVERSTREET 



1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

November l8, 1958 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
FBI 

Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Hoover, 



'i /*- 






Alt MFGS’:.Y, 
HESEIli IS .wait 




Mr. Tolsoi 
Mr. Belmont 
Mr. Mohr, 

Mr. NeaseJ? 
Mr. Parsons. 
Mr. Ho sen 
Mr. Ta: 

Mr. Trotte: 
Mr. W 
Tele. Room 
Mr. Holloman, 






My wife and I were naturally concerned and 
» » disturbed about the Nation issue dealing with the FBI: it 
seemed all too obviously to be a calculated smear job. So 
v/e started off on a recent extended lecture tour with our 
answers all ready for any questions or A comments v/e might 
^ hear. 



ir * Vie .have now home from that tour — v/hich took 

us into Michigan, "Ohio, and New York; and v/e simply w£sh to 
report that on ri& 'occasion did we hear even a mention'“of 
k : . thejarticle. Since we were moving in groups where it might 

be ‘supposed that the Nation might have at least a few readers, 
we were gratified by this seeming evidence that the smear- 
effort has simply fallen flat. 






V/e both profoundly hope that all similar efforts 
to misrepresent the Bureau will be equally ineffective. 



Sincerely, 

,« H.ATOverstreet 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



2-0'iJice Met 



'Ml • UNITED si 



J)VERN$[ENT 



Mr. Tolson 



from : G. A. Ne 



DR. HARRY OVERSTREET 
MRS. BONARO OVERSTREET 



DATE: 11/21/58 

ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED- 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED , 
DATE 5 -20 -§ L RY.SP6fer~ 




'Belmont 1 *— 

Mohr 

Nease 

Parsons 

Rosen 

Tamm | 

Tele. Room 
Holloman _ 



While talking with| | a one-ti me former confidential 

informant of the Bureau concerning coriimunist activities! 

I advised Mr. McGuire on the 

night of 11/20/58 that he had done a liltle checking at Brentano’s Book Store 
at Seven-Corners, Virginia, a s he had been unable to find any copies of the 
recent bo ok by the Overstreets, "What You Should Know About Communism. " 

| stated he has been completely amazed at the lack of interest shown - in 

this book, which he considers one of the great works on communism by authors 
whose other books have been consistently best sellers. 

2 H .i 




|could not 

ima any copies of the Overstreets’ book in the store but did find that some had 
[ been ordere d and were due to be in the store on October 20. On that date, 

I KSade another check and there were still no copies of the book; 

| | had found that onl y 5 books h ad been ordered from the publisher 

and they had not been received. ~l stated that 'eventually the 5 copies 

were delivered but they are not on the shelves or on front display. | ~~| 

•is of the opinion that the Overstreets’ book is being given the freeze treatment. 



There has been practically momationwide publicity or reviews on 
the book other than one bv GeorgesSokolskvl 



I | stated that the Overstreets 1 

book complementing the Director’s book, ’’Masters of Deceit, ” is one of the 
best combinations exposing the entire theory and actual practice of the Communist 
philosophy that he has ever seen and he has been convinced that the book trade, 
unable to stifle the Dire ctor's book, has been givi ng the silent treatment to the 
Overstreets. / I jENCLOSUKS 



iH£ 



Memo, to Mr. Tolson 

DR. HARRY OVERSTREET 

MRS. BONARO OVERSTREET 



has been very friendly to the Bureau down through 
the y ears and more recently | 

I he has been a close contact of this office and is known intimately by 
Mr. Wick as well as by Mr. McGuire. He stated he would keep the Bureau 
informed on this particularly regarding the Overstreets* book. 




V. >1 
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ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED- - 

HEREIN IS,3NCLA£.‘CiFIED : . 

DAT E .»a6~8W R Y -SPS&tj^ (_ 

S) - : 

Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler's Green 
Lake Bareroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 

© 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: 



December 5, 1958 



' ip 



■J?* 






m 

r t J 
fl/sS 




Sj 



I have seen the interesting article about 
Mrs. Overstreet and you which appeared in the December 3, 
1958 > issue of the "Northern Virginia Sun. n It is always a 
pleasure to read about good friends because it serves as a 
reminder of happy associations. 

. It is good to see your fine work recognized in 
this fitting fanner, and your many friends in the FBI join me 
in siding dSr best wishes. 
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Sincerely yours, 

J. Edgar Hoover ) 
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Trotter 

W.C. Sullivan 
Tele. Room „ 
Holloman 
Gandy — 
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XEETS AT HOIVIE— In one of the few ae tlvifies ^the couple do noib .£] l0 
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'ALL' INFORMATION CONTAINER 
HEREIN IS 3HOASCIFIED " , 

, DATE^S':a.a:8.L Bte PS ere# 

Northern Virginia Sun 

Arlington, Virginia 

December 3, 1958 c~ ft Jj - c . 
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The. Mature Overstreets 



gationisto 



^'^By i’KiNCBBgr IiANAHAN r^%eenrdoing:t ^ v ' ~ *>r '. 

V^’; ; “Qur Jateslt JopK; ;?What TWe . 
V! Since .the " /bobfe that TipadeTMust Know About VCoramunism’,; ; 
^ them famous^ was. '-The^Mature' was sonly /an extension of bur 
" Mihd,*?^ published in ; .1949. and psychologi cal work. At/f ifst we! 
'now in -its twenty-ninth pruiting, c6hfined ,ourselves . pretty : much : 
;it seemsValmost toe pat to say;to thearidividuai; E&d the fariulyV 
1 ihatVthe 7 most . -striking . quality; —now . we're * getting /more * .and 
shared,' /byT fla^Viari'd ^ Bonaro^more anto ‘national and - interna- - j 
O verstreet js^ the maturity of* tional relations.’ ’ ' / ' TvVT\' 

L liVthe v spring,’ they’ll take; tq 

Vthem islike being ••introduced /tb^the- read again 1 for a lecturetour, ; 
■:one /oftheir ;bwn ;knowle(igeable' *• tdl^grp^t^in ; yaripus : ;forums ' 
^and .entertaming;^ * V : "£md_dn&tnutes. ;alL :oveir thte coun- £ 

TV The Oyers&eets* live Vat the / try; W V '• -* ' - V j , v - ' r 

rend" of Fiddler^ T&reai^m Bake//^^ . 

f ;Barcroft/,in :a: : big/'glassy .house we’fe driving^ V ds'-.Mr. 
; tucked/;ihtp\a//WG < pded^ 

bought^ -.so /’they ' could-// always 'manage- to / pro duce so ./\mqpy ; 
loolo v out T rit/ trees ” V Their own ! printed- wordsf ^while V carrying 
|clriidren;^ ' grandchild ;sucft/ayftb^^ ; 

twas Vofri/a fe^ w^s^go) / rire ;aVydry,rel^ ^t pZget -^pur; ‘ 

jail .^owoTand .they' entoy^^ving^br ainw^ Vi, V.£; V V;V/ 7 V// 

Uartiesw for , 7the ^ neighborhood ' ; ■ V &Jy £ T * . * •;* V;V 



pyeV-fdriibt rid)^;ah4-ginger/ale'; ’democfacyZ^ a , gallant' ship -that| 
inAour Vhack yard/Vsays* Mrs, sa&s^ the ’seas, >’ -they; 

Overstreet ^We!revthe onlyfainV tlrinkVof at tis jp, £ a £t op; which., 
ily without children on the ‘rilpckVypur feet ;are' .always v ;wet. .The" 
and* we felt almost /outof it, until ^firing /js. ;te.;.;haye .rubbet, shoes 
we/gottb know them .all.” ,V 'V land plenty bf comf or tal>le r equipr 
; ?They aren’tThbwever,;^ as . .nient, ^^ spmpho^ " to learn to, 
inuoh ;:aslinost.v:peop^^ ■ fall ; Miy4~ Jpgptlierypn ;it. ; .'ppr job- as; 
theyW ;^ MoVDp- " educators, is to Mielp prowde .-that 

Jtroit ' evert iSiesday,, ^teaching Mo- lequiprnent.” s ^V T V; ^ r j 

. gether-. :sf p sy chblogy l cour se ;;at| Back-in the vtwen ties; - they; ex-, 

|tbe- T "Michigan's tplapr^ 

tadult .education' 'center!' 

S’ worked vout a ,t ea ching technique v were capably of - learning' "new : 
I that T s all their own,- using the facts. V - V ^T- ; r; ,V" 
);straight% back and ' forth’ Vof T It^was the- . 0 yerstreets > efforts , 
natural conversation. v ; s*'Vto get the adult education adea/ 
j '“So, often, ;when you're lectur-Vaccepted at the grass roots local 
ing,you wish you could just stop, IbveTT which ‘led them, into', the; 
/andthinlc and ; fiiink a thing overV.^largely^ ^'misuhderstood’l^ield >qf' 
This way,* welhave a chance to mental ^health, and ultimately, 
/pauses and the ' students have.^a ,into writing ^tjhe three l c mind” 

- chance to have a rest from each books ' ‘‘The Mature Mind/'r/'The 
: V ;i \V > ; r > > v v Mind . Mve^’>ancl v ^!pie , .Mind; 
V - " V T 'V V'‘ * ; v, * u -4 V,";- Gees ' Korth.'’^ They have' since 
> ' mok ' $fOW until March, v had^ literally, .dozensV of V'transla- 
vihey*ll; .mostly the United 

Lake Barcroft, studying; reading. taHe s Information'.. Agency's 
and making, notes, foi; their next abridgment Mihd;Aliye’ 

' project;* the J ^ubject ;;ol?;. v whiclr ' ih- : Bengalese. ; r ; 

they won’t;yet^ to ; /vT : TV ; ; 

h say ? that's ; it's a natural , con- “WHERE' there; is >no vision, 

HEREki IS CNT'LT.ired 



’'says "fthe^p^ippaph* Z& : -; 4, The;1 

Mature Vi^hd’ f ; ;wM J 

best- summarizes the Overstreet’ 
cpnception . of their task.; “Where 
;there : lis ' no‘matunty there -fe no ; 
;yisibni We noyVbegih to’' know;; 
this; We tealize- that the evils of 
ourdife tome hqtdrpmldeep <evri > , 

; Within us but.from 

respohsfes to -life. * Our .bbligation, 

then; W : to grqw^p;:^ hkds r what'; ; 

' our : time..requires is x 1 

; what .may yet ;; *he the laying- of* : 

To ;accomplish this- educational Z. 
program: requ&eV^^ntiMgVmpt ; 

‘ plication,^ Vt£is Over-;; 

streets; ; in V their' ^quieV'; T 

liiimor^ 'v^ay, Thave;; ^ven j 

abund^ce;;iVnught;su^ I 

;Luke3^rcr6ftmMghb^ 

: ;fqrpaeriyv : 1 

;head;6fithe ^philbf ophy ^ ahd;psy-S j 
-'Clt6lbly:dep'ar^ ;at ZGi^Cbl^ir d 

y morping, ; at ; 5 Ta^py ^ ana^ . wp|k? . 

1 rsolifflyT^ 
f *in^theT\Merho6m 
' *balei»(ent;®tuSy, ?^-v '? f; ?M 1 >:; ! 1 

' ^ Mrs. ’XDverstreet ambles do^n 

mrJstady/tfieimore^ust^ 

'<■ neafe®; of - life. ' two,, /,Mast|Van'‘/j 
electric typevyriter/. /Since ,’jslie V- 
■aoes’sdPthe Hypiiig' 

;^;Z"V-vi *V-*V />- 

; vf ■ BACK ^ri. for th’vbe-' ■- 
‘.tweerivpur, ;two;ySfudies ;|ri; thpjr 

-.fixed-piaA; 'aheadlufZ rime 4 1 
T who*s. going to handle , what;’ 
^^hst^ikq<ip;^steri ;^qridn^\j 
^and, go where,^ ^’our ^ Mnds'^epmdo' V 
Twant tp. ipke:,us;*l T'V ’V I 

*ilBy and ,'large, the^feel from;| | 
/years of, experiehce^ ;Americans;, \ 
Tare <f very' sound’ V wheiiT thqy’re^ ^ 
given access to/the faefe. ^ That's/ a 
; why!- they. :\vrote ';their Z rejcentV^ 
; “Vi^at V,WeT‘K^ri\'jAbb \Cpm- i 

. muhism^” a thorough^lbuy, in- ^ > 
/ formal, . analysis.:^ of; men ;^d : J 
; events in Kussia since, the first'' / 1 
Bloody Sunday revolution ~ in- 
i9Q5r; 'arid Zihat’s/^l^^hby intend vj 
: to iwri te a whole, shelf-full v more ! 

. bbpks before 'they^rejJjrb/ -V 4 ' 

‘ most: mature of all — j 
, .they r :didn ? t ^ ^ interrqpt/each *rithe^ ;; 
:;once iriurixig #fe 



DATE_5 -ao.24.. 



t ^t4 ^ 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 

1308 FIDDLER’S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 




Mr. Parsons 1 

l Mr. ' 

1 Mr. Ta mm- 
Mr. 



December 10, 1958 



it i 





Mr J .Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington j D.C. 

Dear Mr Hoover: 



| Thank you for your letter about the 

[interview. V/e always feel curiously embarrassed by 
those journalistic feats but there seems ho way to 
escape them. In this case we were fortunate enough 
to ^ have been taken in hand by an intelligent and 
friendly young woman who made the most of our wholly 
‘•undramatic material. 



i 



V 



" v '“ ix 



I myself, however, did suffer in one • 
respect: I was introduced to the reading public c. 
as the stropg he-man who sallies forth at five a ? ra>i > 
As a matter of fact it is my wife who doe§? ; £he |jg~ 
sallying forth. I amble in at seven a.m. y " '* ro 

I * V 

How^am in the dilemma of either hav-inTg 
■to 4 make full public confession or rising -at fivg^a.ml 



Sincerely 

t A* 
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H . A . OVer s tr e e t 
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1 w Original 

1 - Sec. tickler 1 - Yellow 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 1 - Mr. Nease 

1 «-» Mr. M. A. Jones 
1 - Mr. Belmont 

January 21, 19§9 




V&TE.s:t ... 



— ~l . ; W _ • 

Dr ) and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler r s Green 
Da ke Bar croft 
Falls Church/ Yirginia 

Dear Dr. and Mrs. Overstreet; 



Today I have been informed by Mr. W.. C. Sullivan of 
your most thoughtful and gracious invitation extended to me for 
dinner at your home. . He also informed me Of your Kind thoughts 
concerning my heavy official responsibilities and. the need from 
time to time to enjoy an atmosphere of culture, calmness, and 
relaxation.. ;* . - . / 

’ • ' ' " ' ' '• ‘ 

% wish to thank you both very earnestly for your invitation I 
to dinner and the most considerate thoughts of me and my duties. 

At the present time my schedule is so heavy and I am committed 
_ officially so far in advance that I will be unable to accept your 
? invitation, as much as X would like to do so. Nevertheless, Twill 
I keep it in mind and; should conditions change to the point where 
8 acceptance of your hospitality is possible, youmay be assured ^ 
that X will communicate with you... , % go -'//&' .O' 

; I do hope that your fine book f ’ What We Mu^^mw 

Communism” will enjoy excellent, sales and wide reding tnibUgnout 
1959. We need more and more people tike your seivesjffiho will toolff 
' their nationally recognized academic talents to the exposure and ; 
in Ultimate g^f^gt of the menace of world communism. 
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WCS:lmmy v NOTE; ' ^ . 

(7) Cbver memo Sullivan to Belmont, dated 1/ 20/59 

mati . Rfinu i — i teletype unitIZD Re: Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet, Info Concerning (CRM) 

- WCStlmm ... 
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ALL INFORMATION CONfAF&Etf 
HEREIN IS 8N0LA3SIFIED , 

DATE ■5t3s-S 4 RY -syap'-rj/ ■ 



DVERNMENT 



anuary 20, 1959 



MRS. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
INFORMATION CONCERNING (CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER) 



Tolson . 
Belmont 
Mol 
Nei 
Pars 
Rosen 
Tamm _ 
Trotter _ 




W.C. Sullivan „ 
Tele. Room 



Holloman 



While talking to the Overstreets recently concerning their new 
hook "What We Must Know About Communism, " Mrs. Overstreet shifted 
the conversation to the Director. She commented upon his contribution to 
the security of the Nation, to the many and diverse problems he must be 
faced jvith daily and the great strain that it must place him under. She 

( then said - that they have a very nice and quiet home in the relaxing atmosphere 
of woodlands (this is true from my own experience there) and she wondered 
if the .Director would like to accept an invitation to dinner at her home. She 
saidjher thought was that he could drop by and have a good home-copied meal 
and spend a very calm, quiet, and relaxing evening. 

I told Mrs. Overstreet that I am sure that the Director would like 
to accept such an invitation but his schedule is so heavy and he is committed 
so far'. in advance through' his official duties that it would be highlyiimprobable 
that he could pull. himself away from his schedule. She said she understood 
this but would like to have me convey her thought to the Director on the dinner 
and let him know that she was thinking about the heavy burdens he must* carry. 
I assured her I would do this. Professor Overstreet joined in the conversation 
and said that his wife was certainly expressing his sentiments also. 

My snap decision was that the Director did not want to become 
involved in this social arrangement; however, if he does, the door on the ^ 
matter can be easily reopened. Assuming that he is not interested at this ‘ 
time, I have dictated a letter to be found enclosed thanking the ’Overstreets 
for their invitation; 

RECOMMENDATION: REC-17 

(1) For the information of the Director. ^ 

33 m & 1959 

(2) That the enclosed letter to the Overstreets be rorwardeci. 

Enclosure /-S/^Srf 
WCSrlmm (6 )k 
1 - Mr. Nease 

1 ~ Mr. M. A. Jones 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Section tickler >Cl 
I - Mr. Sullivan 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 
" 1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 

LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 



January 2$, 19f>9 



I Mr. To! so n ^ 
Mr. Belmont: 

Mr. Mo hr w 
Mr. 

Mr. Par^pis 
Mr. Ro/fcg. __ 
Mr. Tafr &_ 

Mr. Trottep^^ 

[ Mr. W.C.sh&Q 
! Tele. Poon T x 

Mr. Holloman 

Miss Gandy / 

_ 1 / 



Mr* J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation - 

Washington '2$, D.C. 

r 

Dear Mr. Hoover, 






L INFORMATION C0?JTAig£8f 
EREtM IS LTriCLA:. IrxD , * 

[\T! : 



. We are sorry, of course, that your 

present schedule does not permit of that dinner visit; 
put we are not surprised, knowing the many pressures 
'under which you have constantly to work. ^ 

If and when you ever do. feel free to '•> 
jcome, we hope that you will, without hesitation, let^us. 
[know. While we are recurrently away on lecture trips, 
most of the ones scheduled for the months ahead are' 
fairly brief; and we look forward to many good intervals, 
of quiet work at home. So the chances are very gooft- thatT 
any date possible for you would be possible for us ialso. V 

Meanwhile — and even if you never can 
come — please know that we have you and your work, -and 
your inevitable weariness, often in mind. 






Sine erely . 
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Mrs. H.ArOverstreet 
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Roscoe Drummond Reports 

Overstreet Book on Reds 
Called Required Reading 

WASHINGTON. 

If I had the opportunity to invite every adult American 
from eighteen to eighty-eight, including every Senator -and 
Congressman and the highest policy-making officials of the 
Administration, to read one book in the next thirty days, I 
know the book I would name. 

f The effects of sucl1 agnation-wide reading 

of this book would be: 

To increase the mental preparedness of 
the whole nation for whatever lies ahead 
in cold war. ’ 

To help bring into being the private and 
■ Pnhlic stamina and grasp of what we face 

I. that we can see and support what needs 

r To enable us as a people and as a govem- 
ment to deal with the Soviet dictatorship 
more wisely and more productively — and 
to negotiate more securely — without losing 
the peace or loosing the bombs, 
ill H This is a book for layman and expert 

ali ke from which each, individually, will, 

I think, benefit profoundly. - 
* * # 

Drummond The authors of this book have credentials. 
They have credentials of character and accomplishment. Each 
is a teacher and a distinguished psychologist. Both are good 
writers. 

The' authors are Harry Overstreet, who wrote the pioneer- 
ing work, “The Mature Mind/* and his wife, Bonaro Overstreet, 

who wrote “Understanding' 

Fear.” Now, after years of re-, r 

search they have for the first Ithink it is a muSFf or Presi- 

time turned to the new field of ifent Eisenhower and SecretaVy 
public policy. The result is Dulles, for Lyndon Johnson, 
incomparable insight and per- Adlai Stevenson and Hubert 
suasiveness. Humphrey, for Richard Nixon 

The book is “What We Must fond Gov. Rockefeller — and for 
Know About Communism,” you and me. 
published a few months ago by * , * , * 

W. W. Norton and Company,’ Seven hundred words are in- 
fo Y. s adequate to tell you what is in 

It deals with more than com- -this book. But it is possible to 
munism, though it plumbs indicate sopie of the searching 
communism’s roots, its appeal questions which the Over- 
and its delusions as nothing Streets raise — and answer in a 
you have . ever likely^ read. It w^y which can make it possible 
sheds such new shafts, of light for the free world to cope with 
on Communist teaching and Mx. , Khrushchev and Mr. 
tactics that everyone who reads Mikoyan in, the arena of action 
it will be better equipped to do and negotiatio^Such questions 
his part in arresting its en- as these: -■ V 

croachments. " I jSince Leffin - andTAhrushchev 

It deals with more than what ^ 
fre must know ^about com- 5^ 

munism. It deals with what f >') 

we must do about communism — — * — ; — — ^ 

fin our minds, in ^dur nation — ^ 

i &nd in our world. / 



look upon peace as “respite "for 
another war,” what do .the 
Soviets mean when; they preach 
“peaceful co -existence”? 

What is the proof that the 
Comminist world is engaged 
in a “permanent revolution” 
against every free society in 
the world? 

What teaching of commu-> 
nism was Khrushchev carrying 
out when Kremlin arms shot 
down the workers of Hungary 
in 1956 as Kremlin arms had 
shot down the workers of Petro- 
grad In 1921? 

Since peace is only a tern- ^ 
porary waypoint in the “per- 
manent revolution,” how can we 
riegotiate even small depend- V^yA% 
able agreements , (and the 
Overstreets believe we can) \ Jr 
without being trapped into yff; 

pseudo-agreements which only ^ 

magnify the danger? ^3 \ <s * 

Why has communism won so 
many adherents/ by its appeal s f *S\ 
and lost so many adherents by V ^ CA 
their disillusionment? Q ^r\ 4 
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If there is a philanthropist 
who wants to do something 
special for his country, he could 
well buy a few thousand copies 
of “What We MujA Know About 
Communism”. and give them to 
the 533 members of Congress,, 
to the top policy-making execu- 
tives in the government* to high 
school principals, and to college 
political science teachers. He 
couldn’t spend ,a few, dollars 
and do more good. v ' 

- But I don’t want you to give 
it to anybody. I hope you. will 
read “What We Must Know 
About Communism” and ponder 

it-and-keep; it. 

©fi^.N.Y. Herald Tribune trie. 
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N. Y. Times 

Daily Worker 
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New Leader 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 64 



Office MemMindum^ united st&es government 



Mr. A. H, Belmor^b,^ 



Mr, R, R, Roao), 






date: January 27 , 1959 



SUBJECT: A n WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM " 



The above caption is a title of a booh published 
in October , 1958 , and written b y Professor aha Mr 'S'. H-arryA 
Overstreet, " "V- 

. i. jjtj*-. / ( 

On January 26 3 1959 , while Mr, Bartlett of the 
Liaison Section was in the office of General Persons, the 
Assistant to the Pr esident at the Whi te House, General 

Persons secretary, made reference to 

this both. She stated that General Persons received 
a copy of this book from Judge Warren E, Burger, U, S, 

Court of App eals for the D istrict of Columbia Circuit, 
.According to | ~~| Judge Burger sent a note along 

with the book to General Persons saying that he thought 
it to be an excellent book and that if General Persons 
did not like it, he (Judge Burger) would buy him a dinner: * 

ACTION: /v\r> <r AhCi , tt’ftrrf O l ] j 

For information in view of the fact that the 
Bureau assisted somewhat in the preparation of this book. 
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SUBJECT: PROFESSOR AND MRS. HARRY A 



date: February 2, 1959 
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INFORMATION CONCERNING (CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER) 



The Overstreets called today and informed me that they are to 
conduct a forum Wednesday evening of this week at the Cooperative 
Forum Club on 13th Street, N. W. The meeting is an invitation affair and 
will be attended by senators, representatives, and other similar individuals. 
The Overstreets will discuss their book "What We Must Know About " J 
Communism, u but as they pointed out correctly, it will give them a point 
of departure to discuss other related issues. They wanted to know if I had 
I any ideas to suggest concerning how they could assist the Bureau in this 
1 forum. 



Trotter 
W.C. Sui 
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Holloman 
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I told them that if the occasion arose that they could point out the 
need to maintain our internal security programs; the- need for the American 
people to be constantly alert to the present dangers of communism; and the 
need for the American people to give full support to intelligence work being 
conducted to counteract communism and espionage in the United States. =/ 
They said they would be certain to work this into their forum discussion. 1 
The Overstreets will also rebut the smear campaign against the FBI if any 
questions in the audience are raised in this connection. 



On discussing the entire program which they have in mind for ; -;. 
Wednesday evening, it was agreed that in addition to the above it would be 
well to emphasize to the educated group present the. following basic-points: 

r ;(l) Communism is a permanent revolution. 

* i 

(2) Because it is permanent and going on all the time, communist 
conspiracy the world over is, therefore, permanent and will 
remain so as long as the communist empire exists. 

(3) Because the communist revolution and conspiracy are 
permanent as long as the communist empire exists, it is, 
therefore , necessary to keep up a continuous counterattack 
against it and to maintain adequate law enforcement and 
military defenses. 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 

Re: PROFESSOR AND MRS. HARRY A. , OVERSTREET 




(4) When officials of this country confer, with communist 
officials and enter into bargaining discussions, they 
should always keep in mind that the- communist officials 
do not want real peace, they only want negotiations which 
will further the communist conquest of the world. 

(5) The Soviet Union is a despotic empire and continues to 
seize every opportunity the world over for further expansion. 

(6) In dealing with the Soviet Union, therefore, we should keep 
in mind their unchanged objectives and we should not in any 
way compromise our own American and democratic principles 
and historic goals. 

(7) In dealing with the communist officials, we should bear in 
mind that there is a tremendous difference in the value , systems 
of the free world and of the communist world, and we should 
not in any particular surrender our- social values growing out 
of our various freedoms. 



I thanked the Overstreets very much for being so thoughtful as 
to call to discuss their Coming lecture. In addition to the discussion outlined 
above, the Overstreets informed me that 600 copies of their book- ’What We 
Must Know About Communism” will be distributed free to senators and 
representatives in Washington. 
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STORER B. LUNT - Ckairman of the Board 



55 FIFTH AVENUE 

CABLES • SEAGULL • NEW YORK 

February 12, 1959 Algonquin 5-9210 



Mr. Louis B. Nichols 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New fork 1, New York 

Dear Lou: 

Surely you have been hep to all the shenanigans that have 
been going on as a result of Roscoe Drummond 1 s tribute to the 
Overstreet book. This was a very much needed shot in the arm 
and we are taking every advantage of it. 

You will have seen the big ads in the daily Times and the 
daily Tribune I expect but vide the attached. We are ante- 
ing up $20,000 in support of the book which -really is a fair 
piece of change 

Lou, isn’t it perhaps time for your old chief J. Edgar 
Hoover to climb aboard? Isn’t this a book that he can quite 
properly endorse personally, and wouldn’t such an endorsement 
really be creditable all around? It certainly would have a 
salutary effect on his own book in trade channels, and I am 
sure that you will agree that the book rates it 

How to achieve this — can you tell me? 

With best greetings, b elieve me 

Sincerely yours. 



SBL:mr 

Ends. 



Storer B. Lunt 
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Mr. C. A. Tesch 
Director 

Americanism Commission 
The American Legion 
700 North Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Dear Bud: 



i 



In regard to our little informal book reviewing 
committee, I have recently been in touch with Archie Closson and 
Stewart Lund concerning the book, "What We Must Know About 
Communism/* by Bonaro and Harry Overstreet. We agree that it 
is a good one and would you please put it on your approved list. 

I would also like to suggest that you add to the list 
the book on communism entitled '’The Naked Communist" which was 
written by Cleon Skousen. Pres Moore and I have both read it and 
agree that it is a good one and should be on the list. 

Best regards and will look forward to seeing you at 
the spring meeting. 



Sincerely, 
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"WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM" 
BY HABirf/OVgjfe Tg^.T 
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The Director in his memorandum of January 26, 1959, 
stated that the Attorney General had c illed him with reference to Roscoe <T 
Drummond's column which appeared in the paper that morning and which 0 ‘ 
referred tf^the book, "What We Must Know About Communism, ” by Bonaro 
and JBLarryjDvexstreet . The Vice President had spoken to the Attorney 
General about this“Book. The Attorney General was interested in knowing 
what the Director thought about the book, whether the Director agreed with 
Drummond's analysis and whether he should encourage everyone in the 
Department to read it. The Director told the Attorney General this would 
be a good idea. 

The Director also commented to the Attorney General that 
he was quite disappointed in noting a certain amount of coolness on the part 
of book reviewers toward this bock and he also informed the Attorney GeneralX 
of the book written by Cleon Skousen which has recently come out. yL 

X 

J The Attorney General is interested in any ideas we might have 
for getting the Overstreet book and possibly the Skousen book before the 
general public. 






The Americanism Commission of The American Legion ha a 
recently set up an informal book review committee. The purpose of this 
committee is to review books on communism, recommend them to the 9 
, Commission and the Commission will then endorse them for general reading i 
and particularly for use in high schools and colleges that are contemplating j 
the teaching of communism. It is believed such endorsement would get such 
books considerable publicity and ge0fil& 1 &9l9& ^^TOSl public since the X 
, * Legion itself has over three million members. If the Director desires, I can \ 

J I very easily and discreetly have the Americanism Commission .give their stamp 
I J of appr oval to these two hooka. Mi_r // V '<1 

REC OMMENDATION: He*o ti. 
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None. For information. 
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t r¥ceiveidand cnreifi^ly noted yp^;Iftfcer p£ Febru^y 16, 1959, . . 
sd letter iTbrn^ifr. t $ Mux. V •.. '" '• - ; . ;'•*'" 



'.'/first released,' .I ba&tlie thdron^y. Nafeir3,UyJ ; ; 

-if / ■ ,-iiu.s boq& appealed to ^-tiecat^e'^^ie Jb^ ^’^£0'. «to- doubt ma&a 

. tbe of iaternatibn^^ Frbin an ..'■ Kl - ,. 

educational ^acddemicfvle^pint, 'm& Jbcfek'” It sbould - 'v V>.-.-. 
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"; , : "’• ; ; ' 7 ♦ : • ;■; Ubls ebiftibudication must, of /eobfcse* to& ^r^i^ded as personal. ; i 

U : .’ ' I do n©t desire jBjit my opMons, as stressed ajDdve, be nied in. any manlier 7 r 

, i ,'*■' . 'wWnk a aw ■* hmrilr ’ V 
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Louis B^ichois 

350 JFJUb'a^EC AVENUE 
NEWYOBK1, NEVYORK 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAIN ® 0317 l6 > 1959 
HERElMlS -UNCLASSIFIED , . n 

DAT F5'-aO-g4 

Dear Mr* Hoover : f££'' v 

I am enclosing a letter which Storer B* 
Lunt of ¥, W. Norton & Company sent me on February 
12* He is planning a .leather extensive,, advertising 
campaign on the Overstreet’s book - '"What We Must 

Know About Communism” * 

i 

f - . . 

The Overstreets have quite a following, 

. as you know, in academic circles. The thought occurs 
to me that it might be well to give Lunt a brief 
comment on the book along the line that this is a 
'real contribution to the educational process which, 
’in the final analysis, is the lasting and most 
’ effective way to combat the inroads of Communism, 
When people know the Communists aims, objectives and 
ijix tactics then they can be on guard and be more alert 

to its menaces, 

' - I have written Storer and told him that 

the demands on you have been so great for comments 
v . that it would be rather difficult to break your 

I precedent. However, if you did see fit to give him a 
^ I corrSnent it would then be doubly appreciated, and if 
[ I not - nothing need be done. 



M/ 



Storer* 



iy 



I am enclosing a copy of my letter to 

stf. -038 / o) 

With kind regards, I am, ».-*** * * • - - ~i 1 — t 

EX 10B m. FEB £¥ 1959 1 . 

Sine er ely , ij.i u ?i 



ATTACHED. 



L. B- Nichols 



^ Honorable J, Edgar Hoover, 

\ Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D, C, 

t 1 ^ 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 



Mr. A. H. Belmont 



Mr. W. C. 






date: February 25* 195S 



subject: PROFESSOR AND MRS. HAR RY A ./ OVERSTREET 

INFORMATION CONCEDING “ . 

(CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER) 



Last night, the Overstreets invited me to dinner and I accepted. - 
Stor er -Boardmamaxunt . h ead of N or ton Publishing Company, was also a 
dinner guest. It^will be recalled that Norton PublisEing Company handled 
the Overstreets* booklwWiat We Must Know About Communism. 
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Mr. Lunt told me confidentially that Mr. James C. Hagerty of the 
White House had contacted him to inquire whether or not there was to be 
a Spanish translation of the book. Mr. Hagerty indicated that the 
Government would be. interested in translating the book in some foreign 
languages. 

Mr. Lunt also learned discreetly from Mr. Hagerty that the 
White House is interested in furthering the sale of this book believing 
that it is a good strong weapon to be used against communism." I thanked 
Mr. Lunt for conveying to me this information. 

RECOMMENDATION: hereRKK 

For the information of the DirectofiAT£_i^|J^e^^ r Z 
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RY JFTARRV AND BONAROTOVERSTREET . | McGuire, J^layton 

INFORMATION CONCERNING M.C. 

centrai/ research matter Gandy 

o /pyg/g sr&g^r 

Following the front-page photographs of President Eisenhower leaving 
Secretary of State Dulles’ hospital room with a copy of above-captioned book, 
nationwide interest was stirred up in both the book and its authors. So intense 
was this, interest that the current issue of U.S, News & World Report has 
devoted a full page to the photograph and a review of the book’s contents. (The 
Evening Star , 2/14/59, p. 1$ U.S, News & World Report , 2/27/59, p. 60) 

Alignment of Thought 

- « According to the magazine review, the interesting fact about the book’s 
anticommunist philosophy is its close parallel to. that of Mr. Dulles himself, 
especially with respect to the thorny problem of ’’out -negotiating” the Soviets. 
Three main points of similarity noted in the review between the outlooks of 
Mr. Dulles and the Overstreets are that: (1) ’’Communists negotiate not to 
establish peace, but to maneuver themselves into the best position; for continuing 
war”; (2) "Communists will think it beyond reason to have any real meeting of 
minds with the capitalist West, although limited ggreemehts may be made”; and 
(3) ”In bargaining with the Communists. . . the.free world has to be able to lead 

from strength. " "LL INFORMATION CONTAINED 

Director's Book j- 7 PATE^/^'jj'F^nV^^ 1 

In closing, U.S. News &, World Report also recommended five other y 
’’recent books on Communism” to its readers, including Masters of Deceit , and 7 
The Naked Communist, by former Special Agent W. Cleon Skousen. 



Director’s Book 



RECOMMENDATION: 



For the information of the Director. 
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New York S tate Society of the Cincinnati 
.850 garkAvenue. Q 
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’-- * „ Your letter of March 6, 1958, iyas received 

: (hiring Mr, Hoover's absence from Washington, and I am / 

aclmowledglng itfor him. I know that he will appreciate the J 
thoughtfulness prompting ^ou to write him, ‘ 

>■ *7 ''V--. vV; 7* 

, r : . . " ‘ fthoughtyou wouldliketo -l^VjQi%la-kee^sg. ' 

. ^ With a* long-standing policy, Mr. Hoover has not made any, pufoiie 
1 - statement concerning the bools yoii mentioned. ; J 4 
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Sincerely yoUrs, 



' 7,:,, 

■ ' ,• - • W»^Gandy7 

p-j^K ^Secretary ’ ' •' > 



NOTE: ‘ Bufiles. reflect ‘cordiaT correspondence. with Mr; Clinton in the past. 
It is being noted that <n a letter to Mr. L. B. Nichols on ,2- 18- 59 concerning 
the Overstreets! bool^^HlWhat We Musi .Know About Communism, *VMr. 
Hoover indicated that while he . regarded the boOk highly mere were a number 
of viewpoints - indti* with. which' he took ^ssue. ^^jp^ted ouh'tQ Mr. Nichols 
that his opinions . must be regarded fas personal and must hot be usedjin any . 
manner to either endorse or hinder the progress’ of this. book. The^Atib'it 
Dinner correspondent mentions cannot be identified, iii Bufiles. J? - 

'iWHSxr K3). ... ; ■ "/A.:. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI 



Charles Kenneth Clinton 
President 
850 Park Avenue 
New York 21 , N. Y. 



Dear Mr Hoover: 



6 March 1959 



Many people these days are talking about a new 
book on Communism by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet. 

I have read it and can’t help feeling that it contains 
very subtle propaganda for the Communist cause. 

The other evening I expressed my opinion to some 
friends and one man who said he had read it and liked it, was very 
indignant and quoted you as having told him at The Alibi Dinner in 
Washington, that it was one of the best books every written on the 
Subject. 

If his statement was correct, I am certainly 
mistaken as you are an authority on the subject and I am not. 

Faithfully yours 



Kenneth Clinton 
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CHARLES KENNETH CLINTON 
PRESIDENT 
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NEW YORK 21, 
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subject: dr. AND MRS. HARRY ArOVERSTREET ^ \yf ? a °* e m n 

INFORMATION CONCERNING (CENTRAL RESEARQPMATTER) 

( 2 > V Tele. F 

On Friday, 3/27/59, I was talking to Mrs. Bonaro Overst reet. 

She informs me that their best-selling hook ^What We Must Know Ab out 
Commimis m ,r is opening' up new opportunitieslor them H this field. She 
said that Andrev^®e.rding, Public Relati ons Officer, JDjpa rtm e nt. o f -State., ^ 
and Ed^reer of the same De^aHment, ”now wish to have the Overstreets 
go behind the IrarTCurtain this summer while in Europe. The Overstreets 
had already planned on going to Europe, but did not intend to go behind the 
(Iron Curtain. The '^ate Departipent officials want then! to visit Warsaw, 
(Belgrade, Moscow, “and possibly Leningrad. 

Apparently, the State Department officials have in mind utilizing the 
Overstreets* writing talents to further e^ose communism as it exists behind 
the Iron Curtain. Mrs. Overstreet also informed me that a Mar shal&Green 
of the State Department^suggested to them that in 1960 they take aTtrip toAsia 
ana on their refurn devote their writing talents to exposing communism there. 
Mr. Green suggested that the Asian trip in 1960 should include Japan,. Hong 
Kong, Viet Nam, Thailand, and also India. Mrs. Overstreet stated she wanted 
the Bureau to know about this in confidence. 

RECOMMENDATION: ' 

For the information of, the Director. nivT f /*? 



RECOMMENDATION: 
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I Miss Gand y n 




Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Director of F.B.I. 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 

o 

Recently I read a book by Dr. Harry^ and Bonar o Overstreet which very 
clearly covered some of the history and more important philosophy of 
Communism. 

As you know, probably better than any man in this country, there is a 
need for greater understanding of the purposes of the Communists and 
their determination to substitute a dictatorship for a democracy. 
Particularly the American people need to understand the way in which 
Communists work in various organizations and phases of our government 
if we are not eternally vigilant. 

As one* citizen I am writing to you to let you know I am appreciative 
I for the very effective work the Bureau of Investigation has done in 
the past. You deserve all the support and understanding which a 
' grateful country, should give you. 

Here’s wishing you the very best of health f Qt many years of continued. 
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STANDARD FORM NO. 6* 



Office MeL 



TO 



FROM 



Mr # A* H. 



w. c. 




idurn • 



elmont 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



April 21, 1959 



DeXioacj 
McGuire 
57.0. Sultf 




subject: PROFESSOR AND MRS. HARRY' A. OVERSTREET 



INFORMATION CONCERNING (CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER) 



Mrs. Overstreet has advised me that on the basis of the 
success of their book-”What We Must Know About Communism,” 
j which the Bureau helped them to prepare, they have been invited 
j to give a lecture at The George Washington University. Further, 
they informed me that the Readers Digest will present the thought 
which they expressed in Chapter 17 entitled ’’Negotiating With Our Eyes 
Open.” Lastly, she informed me that the Army has already contracted 
to purchase 200,000 copies of, this Readers Digest reprint. 



RECOMMENDATION : 

For your information. 




Trotter 

W.C. Sullivan . 

Tele. Room 
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1- Mr. Belmont 
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1- Mr. M. A. Jones 
1 - Section tickler 
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Office MemMmdum • un 
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AFROM 



Mr. A. H. Belmont 



Mr. W. C. Su 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 



, date: April 8 , 1959 

ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED ^ 
HEREIN IS 3NCLAS3IFIED /£> 
DAT E -S-Ao-jU R yg,pi?AT-r 



subject: PROFESSOR AND MRS. HARRY A. CIVERSTREET 

INFORMATION COSCEffiNBrCT(eENTRA-D-RESEAReH MATTER) 



BpSrdman,^ 

TielmontV_- 

Mohr 

Nease 

Parsons 

Rosen 

Tamm 

Trotter^yC 
W.CjSjSvai 
Tele. Room . 



Last Friday I had a discussion withth eOverstreets at their home 
They talked about their coming trip to Europe and their next book:which theyg&g, SnHiyat, 
intend to write, about communism. It occurred to me that we should begin to 
give some thought to. what could be put, into this new book by the Overstreets / <ry , 
which will redound to. the benefit of the FBI. It will be recalled that their V j 
recent best seller, ”What We Must Know About Communism, " written with 
FBI assistance, was designed to supplement the Director's book, "Masters 'of 
Deceit. " By that it is meant where the Director primarily attacked communism 
in the United States, the Overstreets.' boolc attacked communism throughout 
the world. This time they intend to narrow their field of writing. We have 
discussed different approaches to the subject, one being an analysis of" reasons 
why intelligent people have broken away from the Communist Party. In 
addition to the analysis, , the book would contain appeals to other people' now 
affected by communism to break.with it. The setting of this second book will 
be again world communism rather than American communism; however, the ; ^ , 
point will be stressed that communism in the United .States, being an integral - " . 
part of world communism, is dangerous, in proportion to the strength of World 
communism. 



This book has not yet been outlined and it is. something which I am 
free to .do for the Overstreets. Therefore, it would be well if we considered 
this matter thoroughly with benefits for the FBI in mind. 

While talking with the Overstreets, I suggested to them it may be 
well if they wrote an article directed toward liberals and intellectuals with an idea 
of explaining why these people should be in the forefront of opposition to 
communism and as to why these people should cooperate fully with the work of • 
the FBI. They were very receptive to this, idea and said they would do it gladly ./} 
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Memorandum to Mr. A. H. Belmont 

Re: Professor and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet 



and would I help them with the materials. I told them I thought I would be 
able to do so on. a. confidential basis. I have discussed this article previously 
|/ with Mr. DeLoach who is of the opinion that it would be quite useful and 

j that we may be, able to get it published in The Reader’s Diges t or some similar 

| reputable, magazine with a wide circulation. 

! 

By doing this now we can benefit through the popularity of the 
Overstreet name recently accented greatly because of their: ,r best seller’^ 

1 book endorsed by Secretary of State Dulles, and given by him to 

President Eisenhower. Further, because the Overstreets are liberals and 
intellectuals they are the right ones to direct an article to this particular 
group. 



RECOMMENDATION : 

1. That approval be given to me to assist the Overstreets in 
preparing an article along the lines indicated above. 



2. That Crime Records Division consider this, matter and suggest 
to me any ideas or materials which they wish to have included in this article. 



3. That all other Sections in the Domestic Intelligence Division 
consider this matter and. suggest to me any ideas or material they wish to 
have included. in the article. 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 



FROM 



SUBJECT: 



Mr. A. H. Belmont 



Mr. W. C. Sullivi 



(3 




DATE: 



May 11, .,1959 



Tolsja 






„ • FOR 

m*noN 



DR. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 



mi information, m 

HFRF1 lb u \ "* ^ 




i 



MRS. BONARO OVERSTREET HEREIN 15 
INFORMATION CONCERNING p, atc ^-3 ^ fr‘r gn — 

^eo-utsislior 

Please re^er to the enclosed memoranda freon W. C. Sullivan to 
A. H. Belmont dated November 25, 1958, and the other dated April 8, 1959. 

Refer also to Mr. Tolson* s comment on the April 8 memorandum which reads: 

”1 am opposed. I think we have done enough for the - 
Overstreets. We should concentrate on our own work 
problems. 

It is believed that it is a ve ry ’ good . thing -that Mr. Tolson has commented 
upon the Bureau’s relationship with the Overstreets^ . .Because the Overstreets 
continue to assume that the Bureau is inte reSe.^ ih their anticommunist work, they 
have been calling W. C. Sullivan from time'td time Jo raise questions and solicit 
answers. Therefore, in line with what Mr r Tolson* said , -it appears necessary to 
make it evident to them that the Bureau is not now in a position to maintain the 
relationship with them as it has in the past. Sullivan has reviewed the files in 
this matter in order to secure a complete and accurate picture of- our relationship 
with the-Ove r stre ets . 

1 

j, ; It was under Bureau instructions that W. C. Sullivan first contacted 
the" Overstreets and helped them in some detail with their book What We Must 
Know About Communism. 




Mr. Tolson 

the .Overstreets help, with their new book^,. It.TS to be noted .that in this memorandum 
Sullivan pointed out rather strongly that he^didA^.believe,ws should give the / 
Overstreets the amount of help that we did with th'eir first bo'ok on communism. 
Sullivan: stressed that only limited assistance; be^glvemthenij ^keeping in mind that 
the Overstreets make their living writingfbooks and we should not further their 
livelihood without getting adequate returns for the good of the Bureau. 
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Memorandum to Mr. Belmont 
RE: DR. HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
MRS. .BONARO OVERSTREET 
100-114575 



Sullivan has had two main objectives in mind concerning the Overstreets. 
One— to develop and guide them in the most effective way possible for the purpose 
of combating communism, and two- -to develop and guide them in the most 
effective way possible for furthering, FBI .goals through defending the FBI in their 
lectures, in personal conversations, letters, et cetera. (Even their .book on the 
broad subject of world communism was directed deliberately and specifically at 
liberals and intellectuals in the XJ. S. who -have been either unsympathetic to, or 
actually hampering FBI security work.) It was with this latter objective in mind 
that Sullivan suggested they write an article directed toward liberals and 
intellectuals with an idea of explaining why these people should be in the forefront 
of opposition to communism and as to why these people should cooperate fully with 
the work of the FBI. It was thought that if this article could, be published in ’’The 
Reader* s Digest** or some similar magazine with a wide circulation', we could 
benefit greatly through the popularity of the Overstreet name which has been recently 
accented because of their ’’best seller.** 

« Sullivan assumes in view of Mr. Tolson*s notation on the enclosed 

memorandum of April 8, 1959, the recommendation on the enclosed memorandum 
of November 25, 1958, is nullified. , This notation suggested we not give any 
assistance to the Overstreets with their second book. 



RE COMMENDATION: 



(1) That W. C. Sullivan be authorized to inform the Overstreets tactfully 
that h(^ cannot be of assistance to them in the preparation of their new book opposing 



ism. 






u dLM-ft* 



A 



(2) That W., C. Sjullivan be authorized to inform the ’Overstreets tactfully 
tharVt is not believed necessary for them at this time to write an article in defense 
of and in furtherance of the work of the FBI. (It will be recalled the Overstreets 
said they would do this but would need materials and Sullivan* s assistance in the 
matter.) „ - . ~ . 
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Office Memorandum • united states government 



Mr. Tolson 



D. DeLoach 



date: June 23, 



SUBJECT: DR. AND MRS. HARRY BONARO OVERSTREET 






U> 



p Mrs. Bonaro Overs tij&et called 6/22/59. She stated that Gandy 
\ Russ ej^iKirk in the latest issue^ f: ^aiionaLRemawILh ad written a ’’smear 
arHcfe"' "onher husband, Dr. HarrvOverstreet ; She advised thp*purpose of the 
article was obviously to ruin the sales of their book, ’’’What^e Must Know About 
Communism. ” She stated that Kirk had taken a nuj 3 ob§r^df words out of context 
in order to accomplish his purpose. 

Cv ;J '‘V&£rig.. -P pi’ctlb .... 

Mrs .'Over street further advised that Dr. Overstreet tiad^written 
j a letter to Kirk in which he. accused him of ’’mental illness. ” Holmes Alexander, 
a columnist, got word of this matte rand has written it up. She’ stated that a 
number of other, right-wing writers had also written up this matter. - 



McGuire 
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Mrs. Overstreet stated that she merely wished to advise us that 
Dr. Overstreet had not meant to infer in any manner whatsoever that all 
critics of their book were possessed with"mental illness. ” She stated that 
Dr. Overstreet had merely meant to imply that any individual who took "words 
out of context without any.logic whatsoever might possibly be possessed with 
mental illness. 



I told Mrs. Overstreet that her call would be made a matter of 



record. 



ACTION: 



For information 



• V 



mFnn?‘^ iTI ® ! CONTAINED 
HEROh is uKCLASSIHED 



1 Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Jones 
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July 23,1959 






.. y'xtvXi^ 

-. 'YWK-, 



Dr., Harry A* Overstreet 
,1308 Fiddler’s Green., - . 
Lake Har croft ; . ' - 

Fails Church, Virginia . 






Dear Dr. Overstreet: 



; Thank you for. your thoughtful letter 

of July 17 , 1959. I wish it could have been possible 
for us to get together prior to. your departure. - It ... . 



new book. 



7 l am surd; that your trip abroad will- 
be enjoyable, and I do hope you will keep in. touch with 
us from timb to time. ./•* ' . ’ •, ,7 . 



and to you. 



With best wishes to Mrs. Overstreet 
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Dear Mr. Hoover, 



Ever since ray wif; l ’<■: ‘ ; 

months ago, a long trip abroad in. H .Vjv : .. .. 
we want to write, we have tried to • „• \ +- 
we had a legitimate reason to ask for •* i ■ 

your intolerably crowded schedule zwl . 

what is on our minds as the next part >:■' b * ;• ; 

our life-long commitment to the fijhi x * .Vt? . 3 . 

But it has been hard for us to reduce our . , * • ■ * < -vs v 

this score to anything that would pass as a v T ; r :n' ^ 

to intrude upon your schedule. . ”, j 



Yet as our leaving date — July -*-V ,'*nvi 

near, we ea-nnot reconcile ourselves to going off for /fi v ; 
months of looking and learning without at least writihn to 
you; for, after all, your Bureau remains in our mix's net 
onlytas the original generator of our commitment bul , a v its 
contagious dedication, a major stimulant tp the cent inn 
of that commitment. 



So, very briefly, may we say that \.iia i w,'r'\'vv 

to work on now is suggested by our tentative title, •' ha t fr"' 

Men. Can' Do . We want to find, and to speak, for, tlv. opdr-' 1 T ■ 
of freedom in as many forms as possible: within ioJivldus ■ 
minds, in experimental ventures, -and in established instil - .**- * 
which are learning how to take on new responsibilities both 
for checking the spread of Communism and for pushing back the 
frontiers of that appa0.ing systems on the face of the 'earth 
and within the f . human mind. 
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- ■' It seems extravagant to hope that we will learnt 

anything that Would be ofxs^Vcific worth to the Bureau; since 
your people so habitually kfidw the score long before the -rest w 

I of us. But it goes without saying. that if we can learn anythin 
at all that might be useful , ‘"it will be at your disposal when ^ 
we return — ^-around Christmas time. At that time, if we may, 
we are going* tq^fof,low ‘through bn our long restrained impulse 
and ask for an app<5i-H,tm^nt with you. 

:•,» REfeB. 
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Incidentally, we lad thought that by going into 
the Soviet Union and Poland we might, even under the strict 
limitations that we knew we would confront, be able to get 
some useful feel of the atmosphere within which dissident 
minds have to try to keep their freedom-impulse alive. But 
when, after a more than reasonable delay, American Express 
; wen t to pick up our passport and visa at the Soviet embassy, 
the passport — with no comment — was handed to them with 
a visa form entered in it, officially stamped but not filled 
out, and then stamped VOID. So we won*t be able to put out 
the feelers of our mind in that alien atmosphere; and, all 
things considered, our regrets on that score are minimal — 
and the alternative plans we have set up will, we feel, be 
( far more fruitful. 

May we take this occasion, finally, to send to 
you personal ly our warm best wishes for the months ahead? 

Sincerely,. r " . 

H.ATtsver street . •' 

V * 
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It will be of interest to the Bureau to know that 
Dr, and Mrs, OVERSTREET, ' authors of :the recent best- 
selling book; "What -We Must Know About Communism ", are 
now in Japan and will remain here until 11/18/59, when 
they, ‘will return to the U.S. via Honolulu, Hawaii, 

They have been collecting material in the Orient for 
another book on the subject of communism and have given 
lectures in various areas on communism- and . psychology , 

During several visits with Begat,' the OVERSTREETS 
expre ssed i ntens e admiration fo r Mr, - WILLIAM SULLI VAN. 
of the Bureau, whom they met during the. course of re- 
search on the subject of communism, ' 



They stated they hoped to call at the Honolulu . !/! 

Office while' 'in thdt'.cit^i,f tm ._ " ' ' $ | /} 
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November 27, 1959 



Reverend Mother M. Immaeulafc^rees, O. S. U. V ; 

jriraiteto , " , : . 

309 Augusta Street ' ; ‘ , 

I^O^tqScTlT^'fe^s , ^ / 

■ 1 7 , 1 - . '■ _ r 
^ . & J . ~ , -;. . * ' , ' ' , V 

©ear Reverend Mother: , , .. ^ ; 

your letter of November 19, 1959, . has been 
received* and I appreciate your Interest in writing me; J am 
deeply grateful for your kind remarks concerning me; - / 

. Wale I ■would like to be of assistance to you in 

response to your request* the function of this Bureau as, strictly' 
a fact-gathering agency does not extend to making evaluations of ^ 
individuals, publications or organizations, Furnishing data of the 
type you requested would, in effect, constitute an approval or 
disapproval of the organization and the individuals you named; 
therefore; I am unable to answer your, inquiry. ' ©lease da not infer 
in this connection either that the files of the FBI do or do not contain 
the information you desire. In view of your interest in communism, 
I am enclosing some material you might like to read. * . _>/ 
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Sincerely yours, 

■ Hoovejj 



A 



Tolson 

' Belmont ' 

l DeLoach 

McGuire v - 
, Mnhr*‘ 

Parsons 
J Rosen r : . . 

Tamm 

Trotter l_ 

W.O. Sullivan^ 
Tele. Boom l_L. 
Gandy ■ » 



tjEnslo^^es P),|&od and /Country or Communism?. '-v'fvtt,. 

What Ybii Can jpoTo Fight Communism , v How ,To Beat/ Communism 

l DIC MP^ ■ • •; : v : . rf V 

"TV i Tws rti 1 1 n+n Id >»At irlon+lfl QmD (in ’Rltflloo CIT1 



Academy. We4ave had cordial relations with Dr. and Mrs. Harry Allen 
Overstreet ^aM haye furnished them considerable assistance iii connection 
with thqir^books. . ■ • - ‘ : 1 .. ‘ . 
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Mr. Tolsoi^ 
Mr. Belmont. 
Mr. DeBoafch 
Mr. McGu^g 

Mr. Mohr 

Mr. Parsons. 

Mr. RoSen 

Mr. Tamfn 

Mr. Trotter^ 



Honorable 
Federal Bui 



^: w ^± umvaa 



Tele. Room 

Mr. Holloman. 
Miss Gandy^ 



washmgtonHEBBia IS tjNl/LAcl iritD 

Dear Mr. 



In our social studies current events- paper. Our jy 
Times,, (September 28 - 0etobe3£>§^ 1959), there fj' Fi J 
was an article b y H aray Allen Overstreet , en- 
titled” Communion versuffiTemoc^^^^T^^^**'' ^wj- 

In American Opinion magazine of October, 1959, ! 

there, appeared sen article on u What We Must Know gTjjl 
About Overstreet, nr by Edward Janisch. According; i 

to this article there were nine Communist front fjf < 
organizations with which Overstreet had as so cist e i|f . 
himself. I wrote to the editor of Our Times; con- ff® ; 
cerning the disclosures of this article in Ameri— |p|j| ; 

caai Opinion. The: editor replied! in strong defens 
, of Dr. Overstreet. 

Most of. the Overstreet books, are in our public 
library. I have made known to the library faculty 
what I learned from American Opinion . If the Over- •>’ 
streets are Communists, what can a private citizen, 
like myself, do about preventing such books from 
reaching the public? \ s'* 
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You are very busy, I know/, but could you spare a. f 
little time to let me know- whether- the Over streets 
are Communists? Are they really affiliated with 
Communist front organizations? If you decide to 
give me the desired information concerning the 
Overstreets, may I use it iri writing to the edi- 
tor- of Our Times , and with my students? , t 

— Ex-rog rec- 9 /& o V/J^ k 9 

What, is your opinion of American Opinion magazone*^ 
and its editors? I*m sure you must be familiar 
[with it. Mr. Robert Welch is the: editor. His ad- 
dress : Belmont 78, Massachusetts.. What about Pub-- 
lie Action, Ino.? Do- you think it helps greatlj^^***-* 
cause of conservatives ? national Review., as> I 
see it, is the beat magazine of conservatg|rg opiijg59 
ion. Ilm sore you read it, too. K 
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3 Da AUGUSTA ST. 

SAN ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 



Your book, Masters of Degelt, was- reach in our com- 
munity refectory. Our students have also profiled, 
by reading it. 

I, myself j am definitely eons er vative in my polit- 
ical. philosophy. I teach ail the. soeiai science 
classes, in our High School. I ®ti very anxious, to 
direct the- thinking of my students in the right 
channels. If you can be of any help to me, I would 
be moat appreciative. 

Congratulations to you on the splendid work you 
have done, are doing now, and will continue to do 
fbr our beloved United States! You ms y be sures 
that, a rich reward for all eternity will be await- 
. ing you when your task is completed, aaa . dx you hear- 
from the lips of our Divine Saviour those words * 
"Well done! n: ‘- when after ail your struggles here 
you find yourself in the Divine, embrace. 

Bht I hope it will not be too soon. He need you. 

Our country needs; you. My prayers are for your 
success - for God's continued* blessing on you and- 
your great work. 

Very sincerely yours. 

Mother M. Immaculata Drees, jb_ cos 

O.S.U. ' 




OPTIONAL FORM NO. 10 

.UNITED STATES GOVeJReNT 

Memorandum 



subject: 



Mr. A. H. Belmont 



Mr. W. Q. Sulp 



date: February 9, 1960 



PROFESSOR AN D MRS. HAR RY A.__OYERS%REE,% U h 
INFORMATION CONCERNING ^CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER) 



Tolson 

Mohr l 

Parsons L. 

Belmont t 

Callahan / 

Detach ^ 

UcGuiM #' 

Rosen 

Tamm 

Trotter 

W.C. Sullivan _ 

Tele. Room 

Ingram 

Gandy X. 



Enclosed will be found a newspaper clipping from ,T The Evening 
Star” entitled ’’Lectures Slated by Overstreets.” ~ , 

Mrs. Overstreet advised. me by telephone the other day that they 
have decided not to give the lectures scheduled at George Washington University. 
The reason for declining to give the lectures was ill health. 

RECOMMENDATION: / t ' I ny 



For your information. 



Enclosure 
1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Section tickler 
WCStbam (4) 
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Lectures SlateU^ii 
By Overstreeg^ 

4ffiW^^a^*it(>awWQv! 



[street, the' husk! and-^a-,wiie 
authors of “WhatWa Must, 
Eiiow / Aboiit v / epmmunism;"J 



wilt /deliver-, .a series/of. eight 
Monday - evening' ’ lectures at 
George Washington Univer* 
sity’s r L i s n e t Auditorium, 

Twenty-first; and 'H street 
if.W. 'The talks 'wilt be lield 
at" 7:30’p.m. February 8 an4 
-15;- March" 7, 14, 2V . and 28, 
and April 11 arid 18;^ . ‘ : 
The Overstreets have just 
completed a three -month trip' 
around . the'' worlds on- which 
they ^ ;;gathWed'f material for 
their/ new [ book,/ “WhatT Free 



l\ 



Meri'Can.Do. ,, ’; 1 v |f *’ 

Tickets for; individual \lec- 
tures or the/knlire 5 series v may 
be obtained through the'^Col^ 
lege of General?; Studies at 



i v iTn 
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W.C. Sull 
Tele. 
Ingram 
Gandy 





The Washington Post and 

Times Herald 

The Washington Daily News . 
The Evening Star ** 



New York Herald Tribune 

New York Journal- American . 

New ,York Mirror 

\ t s 

Tje^York Daily News 

"New York Post J 



The New York Times . 
The Worker 



^ t 

The New Leader 

The Wall Street Journal 
Date 
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Jtra|ftrd_Cofllp 

Danville, Virginia 

" ^^^TKrf^yTl .i' " ,»tw» 

.Dear 




.be 

■ b 7 C 



'•; . • February r7y -1001 : • 




• / Tour 1961, has been / ,■ / 

received',/". “ x '; ‘ v r ;.-7'-'\ - v-V.- '■• "• ' ■. 'V/ ■ •*' .• ’ 

; v Tlie thought prompting yotu? Writing me iS’ appre- ; V.W*', 
Ciated, ; and it is suggested tfaht you ; may "wish to Contact N. m NOr tdn^ g. 
and Qowpany/ Inc. *. 55 'Fifth; Ayenue, New: YOrk,30, New Yorh,/wliiclS '■If.* 
has published the book ’’WhatWe Must. Know About Communism’ 1 , byl i , 
Dr. Hariry and Mrs. Boriaro CJverstreet./ The copy retails, for $4^9.2 

I am 1 pleased to know of your interest in learning abdkt? 




u? 

U>,. 
"TO i 



V and I g 




*\ connection with your schpolwork’, 

.■ -V ' - r .• '•■ ‘-i':]'. >* ’■'^Sincerely yours/ ,V 

^^iLEaai/.' 
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,Tt **r *■ 
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ICQMM-FBl ' '■*' 



,// .* Wgai" Hpover /' 

• ; .1 ^^ohn, Edgar Hoover 

l/' ' . r - * Director.-’ ./ ■ 

tfr\' V' : v- - T ■* 



' ',V S 



J. ‘M'f 



»!> . 1 






17 ..//- 





I/-' : . . . 

: . " Enclosures (9) . ... ... , w 

• fe r— Yoj^GyW- Do To MgttConil^fflisaig 3i ya 'if. . ■ 

S.ts/-±; ?°U.ege Student 'Series, from Christianity Today / 

con t a n : "? w ^ QS mmun ?sm,^ •?"'•■•- '^o^imuhist Tar'get^-^Yotrth-' ^ 

qonrad_^ — Til TPr*tnr» f a /.Qnod^h 1A IQ df\ Vi .v_ A i , j ■ „ „ . Vl 

, DeLoach 1 




Z* Director’s Speech 10-18 -60 
- ' Press Release 12 r22 -60 /: ' 

. We have, had cordial relations with'Dr. and Mrs. H a r ry Alien 
i ?7® r ® tr . ee . h ^7? furnished them considerable assistance in connection 



} r< .E3£pQse'pf Soviet; Espionage •> ' ■ , 
' ’-McCarran Report .• 



. ' . * • t ; — t'™ ww**^*^. w * twjwotttuuc xi jl i 

with their , books. . Correspondent is not identifiable in Bufiles. 




TRUE COPY 




February 12, 1961 

'ALL' INFORMATION COJ0MED ( 

Dear Mr. Hoover, HERON IS UNCLASSIFIED! 

DATE jh-Jcr R 

I feel compelled to wlfe Ss letter ^wS^Wri 
occurrance to your attention. 



s / 

r-/ 



sese^l 

d bring la recent C^C. 



v / My history professor is requiring his entire class re®' 

re 3 ^^^^§^ft^tJ^QyL^bout Communism b y JHarry and JBcmaxojOvens,treet^. 
Needless to say this book is one which'ev'ery American should read and 
study in order to become well- informed .on our enemy. 

While we have several copies in my school library, I 
decided I would like this book for my very own, so that I might study 
it more carefully. I searched but could not purchase a copy in the stores 
of Danville, thus I asked my mother to buy me one and send it to me. We 
live in a large city, New Orleans,* so naturally I believed my mother could 
find a copy. However she, too, has not been successful iimacquiring this 
valuable book written by the Overstreets. 



Mr. Hoover, I feel that this situation is an American 
tragedy. Why are we not able to buy a book like this in stores or on the 
newsstands of the United States ? How can we stay alert on the subject of 
communism when cities such as New Orleans do not supply the public with 
such books? Or is it because the majority of Americans make no requests 
for such books thus the distributors find it an economic loss to stock books 
of this type? 



I believe it is a degrading and base situation when a student 
finds only paper backs on crime and sex on the newsstands. Surely, this 
can not be the American tradition? 




Presently, I am reading your book. Masters of Deceit, and 
am finding it most beneficial as I broaden my knowledge on the Communist 
Party. 



Thank you for taking time to read a student's bewilderment. 
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, ParsonS- 
pMr. Belmont- 
Mr* Callahan. 

Mr** Conrad-.-^ 

Mr; Halo cm 

Mr. M Gulre- 
Mr* Rosen.. 

Mr* Trotter— 
i Mr* Evans - 
Mr. W-C-Sullwan 
1 Tele. Room., ~ 

Mr- Ingram 

Miss Gandy ... 
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UNITED STATES gW'.RNMENT 

Memorandum 



Mr. DeLoach 




from : M. AAJories 



date: 11-23-60 

ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 

DATE S’^ 3 4 W Smarr/r* (_ 



subject: REVIEW OF OVERSTREET BOOK ’’WHAT WE MUST 

l KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM’’ IN WORLD MARXIST 

REVIEW, OCTOBER, 1960. 

The October, 1960, issue of WorlcUVIarxist Review o„n pagesf^ 
83-88, contains a review by E. Arab-Ogly of thl- Qverstreet book on, '• * 

communism. The review which, of course, is veryuriticai of the book, . 
notes that ”it is doubtful whether any recent book on a political subject has . 
had such a ’success' in the United States. ...” It further indicates that the ~ 
Overstreets unwittingly revealed that ’’propagandists of the American way 4 " 
of life are not equal to the occasion in the battle of ideas in winning the S 

. masses to their side. ” The review continues with the statement that the £> 

Overstreets falsely accused communists of wanting to export socialism to 
other countries through violence and war. According to the review, the 
Overstreets also resorted to illogical methods in an attempt to distort 
Marxism. 

■r *. ' * 

* 

The review also points out that the Overstreet book ’’sets forth 
‘the official U. S. foreign policy in relation to the socialist countries. ” It 
notes that the authors got help in writing the book from anonymous experts 
in communism, including J. Edgar Hoover. It states that the part of the 
Overstreet book devoted to the CP, USA ’’resembles both in content and in 
style the book ’Masters of Deceit' by E. Hoover, head of the F. B.I. ” t’Ghost 
writers in the FBI, , State Department and the Intelligence Agency” are alleged, 
to have compiled the material for the Overstreet book. The review reflects, 
that the huge success of the book is, in large, due to the tremendous ' 

publicity given it. I /OOr- 

' NOT RECORDED « 

• Bufiles contain a cd^r^a§%r^Sle by E. Arab-Ogly which 

appeared in the Russian language magazine ’’ Komm unist” of May, 1956. The 
• article praised socialism and derid#^eactr6nlly imperialism. ^ 

RECOMMENDATION: V/ * / X 
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ORIGINAL FILED /OS^ *7/ £3*?- 



January 30, 1961 



Toison 

Mohr 

Parsons _ 
Belmont „ 
Callahan . 

Conrad 

DeLoach . 
Malone 
McGuire - 

Rosen 

Trotter 
Evans 
V/.C. 

Tele. 
In7ram 
Gandy 




■/ra'lll-ns' . 

. • 0 

Dr. Harry A. Overstreet 
1308 Fiddler’s Green 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 

Dear Dr. Overstreet: . 



I have received your letter of January 22, 

1961, and it was good of you to write concerning Mrs. Jeffries’ 
reaction to Chief Inspector William C. Sullivan's recent 
appearance on the Sunday Evening Forum in Tucson. 

It is always reassuring to me to receive such 
generous comments regarding my associates, and I was most 
encouraged to learn of the favorable reception afforded 
Mr. Sullivan’s talk. You may be sure he shares my appre- 
ciation of these kind remarks. 
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MAILED 

FEB 2 1961 fl™" 15 SWJLOnfcD 

C0.MM-F.DI 

1 - Mr. William C. Sullivan - Enclosure 
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NOTE: Bufiles contain no information which would preclude sending 
this letter. Mr. Sullivan appeared on the Sunday Evening Forum on 
1/15/61. Mrs. Mary I. Jeffries is Director of this Forum which is 
sponsored by the Catalina Meth<pdist Church, Tucson, Arizona'.' % 

Title of "Doctor." per mailing list. • . . / n/J 
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HARRY A. OVERSTREET 
1308 FIDDLER'S GREEN 
LAKE BARCROFT 
FALLS CHURCH, VIRGINIA 

January 22 , 1961 



. J~\ A MV. Tolnon™ 
JA Ms\ Mr. 

'■ 7 CJ Mr. Pavs^'jpi 1 

f H Mv. 



Mr. 

Va\ .Conrad > 




•Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
FBI 

Washington, D.C., 
Dear Mr. Hoover, 



'ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS SNCLASLIFiED 
flATE&ggaj. B ^iSra/^ 



I Mr. Mr.knc 

I Mr. McGuire- 

Mr. Eoosn 

Mr. TrottcrfV 
Mr, W.C.Siffi 
Tele. RoomJu 
Mr, Ingram,- 
Mi »3 Gandy— 







^ ^ I cannot resist sending you the followina 

Sir 9 J a ? h from a letter which my wife and I have just ?e- 

Fven?nn f p° m Mr ? * Jf ary Jeffries > Director of the Sunday 
Evening Forum in Tucson, Arizona. She writes: 

I have time for only a hurried note but cannot 
wait longer to tell you that Inspector Sullivans 
engagement on the Forum was a tremendous success! 
The auditorium was filled with over 2J4.OO persons 
and they gave him a standing ovation which does 
not happen often at our meetings.” 

She goes on to say that many persons have made occasion, 
since the lecture, to tell her how particularly they liked 
the reasonable, dispassionate, objective character of his 
approach to the whole problem of Communism. It would appeal 
rom her report, as well as from another letter we have 
received, that what Mr. Sullivan did was precisely what 
needed doing in the often emotionally charged atmosphere 
01 lues on. He made the menace of Communism very real: made 
it a problem for minds and consciences to grapple with: and 
.united rather than splintered the audience in the process. 
We are personally delighted with what he accomplished: and 
,we feel certain that you will be both delighted and proud. 






With all good wishes. 

Sincerely, 



■ 

.1 .1 



. H-./rfoverstreet 
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.OPTIONAL P FORM NO. 10 



UNITED STATES GOVE^JllENT 

Memorandum 



M' 



Mr. A. H. Belmont 



W. C. Sullivan 



date: February 17, 1961 



^e^oach 

Malone 

McGuire 

Rosen 

Trotter 

Evans 

W.C. Sullivan . 

Tele. Room 

Ingram 

Gandy 



subject: 



BOOK REVIEW: S^WA^JCAIl 
B Y HARRY AND BONARC^VERi 
CENTRAL RESEARCH MATTER 
<9 Ove>AS TAt ef 



/A 






\mr] 



An advanced copy of captioned book was furnished to the,Director v 
as an enclosure to a letter from Harry Overstreet, dated 2/11/61, and was > 
acknowledged by letter dated 2/16/61. 

This book, reviewed , by :Central Research Section, .is a well- 
documented, hard-hitting, scholarly treatise on the nature of international 
communism and the communist man. It is. typical of the antico mmunis t 
literature prevalent at this time. It points, out that the objective of inter- 
national communism to take over the entire world has not changed. -Commu- 
nists even alter the meaning of terms in their effort to obtain this objective. 
Thus, there is. the term "war” called ;."peace. ” The reader as nrged to 
understand the nature of international communism, its goal and its. use of 
force wherever there is. a.;"power vacuum. " 

Neither the JDirector nor the . FBI is mentioned. 



Bufiles. reflect a cordial relationship with the authors. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



For information. 



ft (10) ‘ 

<J 1. - Mr.. Parsons 
.1 - Mr. jHohr 
1 Mr. DgLoach 
.1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 

.1 - Section tickler / 
1 - 62-46855 JQ// 



'ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HERBN IS UNCLASSIFIED ( > 

BYsezai afcaCxf 



mioo 



^ /oo . ■ 



12 FEB 24 1963 
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UNRECORDED COPY FILED IN & ^ - 4/4 









'February 23^ 1961 



,v ry* 

, a r 



;* ,./* bo 



louston 16, Texas" 



RLL IlirUttlvi/VI IUP2 Cym mviSAJ p. / 

•HEREIN IS McmsgiFlED- ,,^7 



been received; 



Your letter dated, February 14, 1961, has 



Although I would like to help you, the FBI has 0 
. ho^pipths' of ’’What We .Must* Know about Communism, ” by * 5 - . ’ 

' M: and Mrsv Boharoi^verstreet,' for .distribution. 

7* ybu are unable to securea^copy^ ToritrfrQha^ou^ school or 
^cal public library, you may wish to contact its publishers, 

W- W. Norton Company, Inc. , 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, 

; ^ew York, Copies retail for $4. 50 each; ; V v - . , 



; . A 4i yibw of your interest am enclosing material 

on the subject of cp^unisiK. distributed by tbb FBI. ; • " 

>- 1 ^';•JSaIlcei^y•yo^lrs,, ' v ; .V* y -'" t ! . ; . .*< 






. ; John* Edgar . Hooybr. ; v 

'Director.-'.*'*/-; ' 






h •••',/ 



/; /.Enclosures (I) V‘/ /'/ : *’• :•*. ■ . '*/ 

; What You Can Do To Fight Communism q If / • \ ^ 

' -Press Release 12-22,-60 \ : / ' / -: - ^ - 

Target-feYouth 

Mbse of Soviet Espionage .b ‘ 
Convention QP,^USA 
Dr . aad:>Met. HUrry^ > , 

p ^eystree t 

of their books i f ■ . / . / - ' ' v ^ 

• pcL:mbfl . ; [a :• ; 
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te/unit. 
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TRUE COPY 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Chief 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Capitol of The United States 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



Houston 16, Texais. 
•February 14, 1061' 





Would be possible to get a Complimentary Copy of What 
We Must Know About Communism by Overstreet, Harry and 
Bonaro, W. W. Morton and Company, to use in Teaching Civil 
Defense to Adults? 



f 






* 



'jfhank you, sir, very much for your help in- with the above. 



Respectfully yours, 



/s/ 



ml IWORMWOH ■ pomAWED Shadydale 



Fifth Grade Teacher 

Elem.' 1 School. 
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3905 Northwest 
; Atlanta 5, Georgia^ ; ’ ! ~ 5 ' -. *■' - 



Dear Mr. Riordan: 



\ i , Your letter of April 20, 1961, has been ■ 

received, and. the interest which prompted you to write is Tf 

appreciated.' T □□ 

, Jxl response to your inquiry, I would like to f~H 
point out that. the files of this Bureau are maintained as confi- 
d en t ial in accordance with regulations of : the Department.©! 
Justice and are available for officialese. only. The. FBI has 
not made any public statement or evaluation regarding the . 
individuals whom you mentioned in your communication. 



A.PPiT-1961 

ctit&tA -# 52 . • • - 



Sincerely yours, 

. J* Edgar Rppyei?’ ’. 



NOTE: Bufiles contain no derogatory inf ormation^eOncerning . 

Riordan. We have, .had cordial relations with. and Mrs.^ -Overstreet 

and have furnished them -considerable.” assi^tahce in^^nnedti’on with 
books fhey have. .written. ^ T - . \ 

A "■ syh< 
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AMERICANISM COMMITTEE 

WALDO. M. SLATON POST NO. 140 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 
3905 POWERS FERRY ROAD, N* W, 
ATLANTA S, GA. 



April 20 , 1961 



Air Mail 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington, D. C. . 



| Mr. ToIson_ .j 

I Mr. ^ , 

Sir. Callahan 

Sir. . Conrad^— ^ 
Mr 

| Sir/ Evans 

If Sir. Malono_ 

j Sir. Rosen * 

[l Mr. Tavel „ 

! SIr. Trotter 

Sir. W.C-Sullivan 

Tele. Room 

Sir. Ingram 

Miss Gandy V? . 




Dear Mr. Hoover: 



Harry a n a CONTAINED 

HEREIN IS 3NCLASS1F1ED 
p/^j p <~a n ~g U g jca L. 



I have just seen the following statement made in a letter 
about the listings these people have in the files of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee: 

”1 can report to you that both Dr. Overstreet and his 
wife (1) voluntarily appeared as witnesses before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee, and (2) the 
Senate Internal Security Sub-Committee, and (3) that 
they have been completely cooperative with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation." 

' It is my understanding that the Bureau does not publicly 

identify the individuals who have "cooperated" with it and if 
you will let me know whether an exception has. been made in this 
case, I shall appreciate it very much. 

/I If convenient, won’t you please reply by air mail. /j 

S' „ ffu 

Sincerely yours, ^ 



N / 12 



jj. tL Riordan, Chairman 

^ / 00 - t f ^ 

REO-U’ 

, A - jS APR 28 1961 
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APR 28 1961 
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BREATHES THERE THE MAN, WITH SOUL SO DEAD. 



r 1 



WHO NEVER TO HIMSELF HATH SAID. 
THIS IS MY OWN, MY NATIVE LANDl 



APR' 20 1961 



May 1, 1961 



& 
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Benton, Louisiana 

r _ ,'m ,n 

Dear Mr. Fletcher:' 



r)*T- 



573 









J\\V \RrUy^inuv;y'^^ n - 



Your letter of April 24, 1961, hasbeen received, - 
and the interest which prompted you to write is appreciated* . _ 

Although I would like to be of service, the FBI is H 
an investigative agency of the Federal Government and, as such, 
does not make evaluations nOr draw conclusions as to the character 
or integrity of any organization, publication or individual. I regret 
that 1 am unable to help you had hope you will not infer in' this 
connection either that we do or that we do not have data in our . 
files relating to ydur inquiry* . \ 

In view of your interest in the menace of communism, 
enclosed is some literature dealing with that subject. 



Sincerely yours, 

Edgar Hoover 

J 1"’ ■ ■/ • t ’ 

MAY 2 ~ 1961 . . , r '• John Edgar Hoover \ 

/ V coMM-RBi ■' .. Director/ ^ ' 

Enclosures (3) y . 7 ' Y 

' CQmmhniWt lliusibh And Democratic Reality Is . . ]L? X 

— Christianity Today Series // 1 '"Vf 

— Director’ siStatement Re Internal Security, 4-17-61 : ; ' r* 

' V-rvx - ~ - x/' -* ’ . ■ rr . i 

^ { ( ,* *. ■- ' , *; , • - 

/ r J tr-*, V l_ 'J ~ ‘ ~ T ~ ' 

— — ' NOTE i * Buf iles indicate that we have had cordial relations with the 
III Overstreets ; and have cooperated with them in the publication of some 

record could be located in Bufiles identifiable with 

/ \ ; ' ■ - /v ’ ■ ’ \ . 



/Jt* 



R£CD- READING ROOM 





April 24, 1961 

Benton 

Louisiana 






r&'l 




Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington 

D.C. 

Dear Sir: 

As a teacher in Louisiana Public Schools, I am vitally 

interested in the whys, wherefores, who's, etc. Right now 

<$> 

I am interested in knowing if Harry and Bonaro OVERSTREET , 

authors of WHAT WE MUST KNOW ABOUT COMMUNISM, W. W. Norton 

and Company, Inc., are on your list of Communistic authors. 

This book, a pocketbook edition, has been made available/ 

to us for reference. I 

\ 

May I have this information at your earliest con- 



<> Ss 



< 






venience. 






Benton High School 
Benton, Louisiana 

, j' 

¥ ' 



Very truly your: 



rec- so /nd_-'H ( t s '7s-- 

CV.116 , 

^ sis 
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PLAIN TEXT 



10-11-61 



DEFERRED 



be ; 

b7C 



£ x - nI ELEGEAM 

REC- 13 ytm ft u ii . .. . r „, .. . ■ 

■' ■ ALUNFORMATIOfi CONTAINED 

HERON f55 Piwq M‘ c 1FfFn 

TELEGRAM RECEIVED. REGRET UNABLE TO ASSIST. SINCE FBI AS 
INVESTIGATIVE AGENCY DOES NOT MAKE EVALUATIONS OF CHARACTER 

OR INTEGRITY ANY PUBLICATION* OR INDiPSHDUAL, 

JOHN. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 
' . FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
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NOTE: Correspondent cannot be identified in Bufiles. Reply not beine; sent 

relattori^wit^Dr 4 ^ to lnf ° r “ a ‘* on not being furnished. We have had cordial 
; n/r 4 . 2- nS W1 a^. ^ r * Harr y an d Mrs...Bonaro Overstreet, authors of 1 M What We v 
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. (3) 



Tolson _ 
-Belmont 
|T. Mohr- L 



Callahan __ 

Conrad __ 

DeLoaclK— 

Evans 



Malone 
Rosen . 
Sullivan 
Tavel 
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, Trotter . ' - 

Tele. Room 4%*$* Kf '(S ' M 3 
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FEDERAL BUREAU Of !»?E'T«I« 
U.S-OEPARTSHI Of JDitlCt 

COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 

OCT 11 1961 



itESIERN UNIOlf 

A^-WF0!BMJI0H GOKTAfllED 

HEREIN IS 3NCLASSIRED 



HEA005 15 IP EDT OCT 11 51 AA132 KB073 

-L : 

GLENHOOD SPRINGS COLO 11 1005- HST • 
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SOBVEESION SECTION FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 



IASHDC 




CHURCH STUDY GROUP USING POKET BOOK SHAT BE MUST KNOW ABOUT 



dMJNISM BY -HARRY AND BONARO OVERSTREET . ARE OVERSTREETS AND 
BOOK UNTAINTED. REPLY COLLECT 
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a OCT 12 1061 




UNITED STATES GO m NMENT 

Memorandum 

to : ' MR. MOHR- 



Callahan 

^^onrad 
f DeLoach!_. 

^ /* Evans 

^ jr - ‘ Malone 

Rose p — ^ 

date: October IB, 196^4^*?^- 

te«l*INED 



FKOM : MR. J. F. 

subject: BONARC^VERSIREET^^ 

COMMUNISM ** ^ : ■ 

On the evening of 10/17/ 61 Mrs. Overstreet called. I have known her 
from Los Angeles. She and her husband would stop in the office whenever they 
passed through- 

7 Xo>»wMer&r . &£&*££ 

Mr svOver street statedthat they had reeently^fetiffned~ffom a T- 
European trip where she and her husband , Harry j were gathering data for the 
next book they plan to write. Instead of approaching the problem of Communism 
from a negative point of view they plan to write a book pointing/out the\benefits 
of living in free countries as opposed to those under Co mmun ist domination. 

They plan to start a lecture tour in the near future. 'On November 17 and 18 
they plan to lecture in Hollywood, ^Florida, under the auspices of the Parent 
Teachers^ Association. She was notified that the John Birch Soofety of that 
community has protested to their appearance and that the Parent Teachers 
Association faltered back and forth, as to whether or not the engagement should 
be cancelled. They finally have gone through with it. She stated that they 
may have some trouble there but are hoping it will not materialize. They then 
plan to lecture in Dayton, Ohio: Memphis, Tennessee; and Los Angeles, 

California. ‘ 

Mrs. Overstreet pointed out that at a meeting of the Association of 
University Professors which was held at Boulder, Colorado, in the recent 
past she was in close contact with a ProfessoraSpzalfl (phonetic) of the 
University of Denver ,/ but she could not further identify Rozak other than 
meTacTtfiaFfie is abolish professor and is extremely anti-Communist. She 
stated they gained the impression from Rozak that the Pres ident of the University 
of Denver, a man by the name oypJortonj^whom she could riof 'further identify, ^ 
has liberal Commxmistic leanings. According to Mrs. Overstreet, he was a '~ J * 
former businessman in Denver and she believes he was also Mayor of that city. 
Rozak.quoted Norton as referring to the FBI as ’’nothing but a Gestapo. *’ 



W' 



1 - Mr. De Loach 

1 - M$Q- W: C£Sullivan;> 

JFM:wmj 

( 4 ) /. 



■^0- 



ffic-a 
* 7 1£. 
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Osi OCT 26 1 96^1 






got ? 






I come upon a new group called Veritas, which seems to be a Harvard alumni 
right-wing group which is out to prove that President Kennedy and his 
Harvard cohorts are Communists. 



RECOMMENDATION: 

Inasmuch as an attempt to identify Rozak and Norton in the Bureau 
files, on the basis of the meager information furnished by Mrs. Overstreet, 
has been to no avail, it is recommended this might be turned over to the 
Domestic Intelligence Division for further evaluation and for whatever 
action may be desired. 
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OPTIONAL FORM NO. 10 



UNITED STATES GOVERnSIKnT 

Memorandum 



from : 



subject: 



Mr. W. C. Sullivan 



Mr. J. F. Bland 



date: 10-23-61 



B0NAR0 OVERSTREET 
COAUTHOR 0F)§MAXJ®E.SH01JLD 

jknow — r 



1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Mohr 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 
1 - Mr. DeLoach 
1 - Mr. Mai one 
1 - Mr. Bland 
1 - Mr. Pettit 



Tolson 

Belmont 

Mohr 

Callahan 

Conrad 

DeLoc^Jpu — 

| Malone 

^^i^Qivan $ 4 . 

Tavel 

Trotter 

Tele. Room — 

Ingram 

Gandy 







Reference memorandum 10-18-61, Mr. Malone to Mr. Mohr, 
captioned as above. 

On 10-17-61 Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet advised Assistant ' 
Director J. F. Malone of a recent conversation with a Professor 
Rozak of the University of Denver in which Rozak quoted one 
Norton , President of the University of Denver , as referring 
to the FBI as "nothing but a Gestapo." She described Roza k 
as an extremely anticommunist professor from Poland. Norton 
was described as a former Mayor of Denver, Colorado. 

Mr. and Mrs. Overstreet of Washington, D. C., have been 
in touch with various Bureau officials for a number of years. 

The Overstreets travel- extensively and lecture on communism. 

The person referred to by Mrs. Overstreet as Norton . 
[President of the University of Denver , is undoubtedlv Dr. Guise 
teEfeofiu^President of the University of Colorado and former Mayor 



i 'l ’'oT^ehver,“wnose^anti-Bureah“attitude is well' known to us. He 
j supported a resolution- in 1949 critical of the FBI*s activities 
I * n *956 he was Vice-President of the Ford Foundation. 

I in 1958 he brought staff members of the Fund for the Republic to 
[ lecture' at the University of Colorado. These lectures contained s\ 

1 comments critical of the Bureau. (pf) 

, , Mrs. Overstreet was obviously referring to Dr* Edward J. 

Associate ? ^ Science., at the UniVersitv" 

^flCpXpxado, Bquld^ who^has Been very friendly to ^ ~ 

the Bureau. He is personally known to Assistant Director W* C. 

Sullivan and was instrumental in having„Assistant .Director Sullivan ^ ^ 
speak at the University of Colorado on 11-17-60. Jo* 

REG- 23 ^ 



ACTION S . 

r,Mci <r. 



m OCT 26 1961 



L /V IViggfNonfe ^ _f or information. 
BGLP:d j! 

( 8 ) yw) 



,y 







^y^nver Office aware of this situation. 
f W. C. Sullivan^ 



If lua n is 









■f~ 






■ C- ;,: 



T , ^ 



January 24, 1962 



Mr. H. ^Marshall ^ , 

S uperintendent . 

Orangebur g-City Scho ols . 

Orangeburg, South CaroUnaALL INFORMATiOI^CO?lftl^lED 

is 

Dear Mr. Marshall: ■■ . DAT F 5-aa-H MtfTfm/a> LJP S 

* r |----f ^ 

Your letter of January 18, 1962, las been g 

received, and the interest which prompted you towrite is ® 

appreciated. ^ 




r*> 

cjn 



CO 



o» 



Although I would like to be of service, the FBI 
is an investigative agency of the Federal Government and, as 
I such, does not make evaluations nor draw- conclusions as to the 

character or integrity of any organization, publication or 
individual. 1 regret that l am unable to help you and hope you 
; * "will not infer in this connection either, that we do or do not have 

■ i data in our files relating to the subjects of, your inquiry. 



■ Enclosed Is some literature dealing with the 
general subject of communism which may be of interest. 



*' MAILED 20 

JA^2 5 1962 

COMM-FBJ 






Sincerely yours, 

- JJL fdgar Hoover 

John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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Tolson _ 
Belmont . 
Mohr . 



: /£; ' Enclosures (4) Director’s speech 12-!?-61 ’’The Faith To B^Free" 
- ¥ ‘ The'T^ajtty Contest ' ’••• >*s 



>eJ i * V * 






. Communist Illusion and-Democratic Reality 
J:Tlie Communist Party Cine 

NOTE* ^Correspondent cannot be identified in Bufiles. Dr. Harry Allen 

■_ 1 ii* l ’n l’L i - < . i *• v ■ * 



Gallahan . 

Conrad — 

DeLoach 

Evans -JL. 

Malone f I 

suTnvaZI^pII Overstreet is on the Special Correspondents” List. 

Tavel — ~ i 
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' Gandy 
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ORANGEBURG CITY SCHOOLS 

OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
tf ORANGEBURG. SOUTH CAROLINA 

January 18, 1962 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



Mr. Tolson M 

Mr. BehnonMjofT' 
Mr. Mohr JJiM 

Mr. Call&'aTijj — 
Mr. Conrad .,_.V 
Mr. Tt&IM jL 

Mr. Evans 

Mr. fh’.'T.a 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Sullivan 

Mr. Tavel 

Mr. Trofcter 

Tele. Room 

Mr. liv;is.in 



There is a situation in this community ■where a group of people in one of 
our Parent-Teacher Associations is instrumental in attempting to get our P.-T. A, 
to withdraw from the National Congress of Parents and Teachers because of articles 
which have appeared in the Naj^onal Parent-Teacher magazine. Th&. whole issue j 
is related to Dr. Harry Allen^Qverstreet and his wife Dr. Bonaro^avers tr eet . \ 

who have participated in National Parent-Teacher AssociaiiMTprograms and have 
also contributed articles about Communism to the magazine. 

The members of our P.-T. A. who are attempting to get our association with- 
drawn from the National Association are telling the group that the Overstreets 
are Communists. I understand, of course, that at one time they did participate 
in seme organizations that were questionable. However, it is my information that 
they have withdrawn from these organizations and are spending their time attempt- 
ing to inform people of the dangers, methods, procedures, and operation of the 
Communist Party in destroying our American system of government. 

If you can possibly do so in your position, I should like for you to give 
me a very definite statement as to whether these people are classified as Commu- 
nists or to what extent they have been questioned by your organization or the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. I should like to be in a position to defend 
the National Parent-Teacher Association because it has rendered valuable service 
to the youth of our nation through some very excellent programs. 

It happens that it has come up in one of our P.-T. A*s and yet has never 
been discussed or mentioned in four others. Naturally, I am placing the blame 
for the situation on just a few people who I believe are all-out to question 
every organization and every person who exercises any leadership in it. ^ 

I shall appreciate any information that you can provide which might be % M 
used if it becomes necessary for me to take a position in an open meeting. ^ W , 

„. EX -115 -fy/po- 

Sincerely yours, ^ * \ - * ----- 

$ ^ d TflauJjaX*-' ;i 3 .JAN 86 1962 Wf 



1 - 1 . K 0 n 

^y gjf 



^ 4 - /"* r 



H. A. Marshall 
‘Ifit/, Superintendent 
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MILLWOOD COMMONITY PRESBTTERIAN CHURCH 

i^Liyppp, wAssmoi^N 



TODAT’S TELEGRAM RECEIVED, AND I APPRECIATEINTEREST 
PROMPTING TOUR COMMUNICATION. ATTOBNEV GENERAL HAS :V-\- 
NEVER PREPARED LIST CONCERNING PUBLICATIONS AND 
INPrOTUALSi. ATTORNET GENERAL’S LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS 
BEING SENT UNDER SEPARATE COVER. SORRY CANNOT BE OF HELP 
TOTOtT. - V \> ’ - ■ ..... 



COPIES DESTROYED 

+ & ** ' t 



2 9 APS &&1974 



JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OP INVESTIGATION 
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^ WT&’AVrc 

5 P 36 T-=r/aL w L 



Toison 

Belmont .xi™ 
■ Mohr, .y W c j 

hwxt»i 



NOTEf y Co»resp6ndent was not identifiable in Bufilea. ^§^yg$a&A‘ 

_jmrdial relations with Dr. and M£p?) C^erstreeLand have furgiphid 

t .7 t“~ :“C._ Le -j j ^tbT— . •- j -i w i. n ■' 



j^r C-Oftsiderable: assistance in : connectioh ^ wim Moks,they haye. 



1 CaUkrhT 

* De^chpiibllcatioh 

Evans 




OF INVESTIGATION 



Maione~eori^spondenL6nly asks about a nonexistent Attorney General 1 IfflBSK Jl]ST1CE 

U. S, DEPARTmEH 






Rosen 

‘ Sullivan yp^ . j „ . ... 

Tele* Room— • J#TX •_ ^ 

' Ingram . 



COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 
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HiKiA^D . ; . r '. . . 

- teletype tMt □ TRIOS’ s, omcz . ^STEBN. UNION 
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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

COMMUNICATIONS SECTION 
FEB 2 1962 . « 






Alt information contained 

HEREIN JS UNCLASSIFIED 

^010 247P EST FEB 2 52 CTBi$7 PRA194 



PR SKA251 RX PD 2 EX SPOKANE WASH 2 11 ISA PST 



[ Im ®Msoa 

WStk 

, Ms. Callahan. 



i Mr^'Evaas — 



Mr, Maloae— 

I Hr. Boss® — 
Mr. ScKvan. 
Mr. — 
Mr. 

| Telfe. Sjwca— 
Elr. iBi-tsm- 
Hlss ( S£isfe'- 



J EDGAR HOOVER OR ASSISTANT, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
JUSTICE DEPT WASHDC . 



DEAR SIR, WOULD APPRECIATE AN IMMEDIATE REPLY TODAY AS TO WHETHER 

Q 

CR NOT BOOK BY HARRY AND BONARO OVER S TREEJ^WH AT WE MUST KNOW 
ABOUT COMMUNISM" IS ON THE ATTORNEY GENERALS LIST OF BOOKS 
SYMPATHETIC TO COMMUNISM, OR IT THE OVERSTREETS THEMSELVES 
ARE ON SUCH A LIST, WE ARE ATTEMPTING TO PROVIDE. OUR PEOPLE 
WITH A HISTORICAL STUDY OF COMMUNISM IN RELATION THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND CHRISTIANITYS ANSWER TO COMMUNISM, ABOVE BOOK HAS 
BEEN SELECTED AS TEXT BOOK^iWOULD NEATLY APPRECIATE IMMEDIATE 
REPLY TODAY COLLECT. SINCERELY " v ■ - - •' 








'STMERICANISM COMMITTElp^ 

WALDO M. SLATON POST NO. 140 ZlnorLT*™™*™* ° N 

/ g ^ — GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Zhe American JZegion HiiSZ 

3905 POWERS FERRY ROAD, N. W. Mr. 

ATLANTA 5. GEORGIA £ 

« Mr. 0 oftrad_ 

April 7 , 1962 Mr. M&ii 

Mr. F^risj — 

Mr* J* Edgar Hoover Mr. Matene— 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation “*• 

Washington, D.C. Mr ; Tavel _ 

Mr. Trotter- 

Dear Mr* Hoover: , j Tele. Room— 

AT /faP&t/. O Miss ? oi T s 

The enclosed study Is an an alysis of /the I Overstreet^ -whic h has been preps red S Gandy ~ 

^ ' ! . I 

A more detailed study is under -way which I will send you for your files as 0^ 
soon as it is completed. 

Veiy sincerely yours, b7 C 



Enc. 

JBW/n 







3 fl / ’'*> j: ^ 

l? « i . 



M h* 0 * v 



'J.B. Welden 
Commander 





ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED f|p 
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BREATHES THERE THE MAN. WITH SOUL SO DEAD, 
WHO NEVER TO HIMSELF HATH SAID, 

JHIS IS MY OWN. MY NATIVE LAND) 
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March 27, 1?62 




ycfu my amlysis n of a its 1 I^los letter > and has asked mel L . 

Sh £r 0 ?rr or some ^ s <£ ?s ws ca onihe f r 

0 £t - » ars - 

'*’1®'*“, lnc*ai at anoler 8 ± line his - Thtf 2e Ss- 

the dangerous "mental heath"^^^ ■ lnasmuch as they are missionaries for 
radxcal tests" for sanity upon socleif 2 ^g/evolutionary "norms" afd 
’harrass" the Overstreets, w^oSS Tl ^ “* Y 1 * 10 We no desire to' 
offer our readers the unretouched pi^ur^ th^u™! t0 trUth if w * **** to 

thfr^^o^not^ejard to! JenJer^^ra 3 ^ 6 ^ 3 ° f . the 0verst reet case, let me say 
in this case were the Overstreets— -as ° 0USnes ®. ln dismissing the witnesses— who 
tesy at the close of a session mV _^ e P re sentmg more than his customaiy G0Ur _ 
that he dismissed even the Mfth A * a nn f r Was alwa 3 ,rs courteous. You will find 
*> ™ tttak that th, asS^ f th a P^te thaS-". W 

coil d i+ S0archln § examination of these^vrit^^? 6 ™? 1 ^ 8 ®^^ 117 SubcoiBmit tee consti- 
consultants than as witnesses F « 2 ' T btle ?f? s : ^ed, they testified more as 

not S hold d ‘ bS ?it6d aS proof that the investigating the .^committee performance. - 
not hold inquisitions, i Cons-i rt«. 9 +T investigating committees of the Congress rin 

?«.ittee andlS CSSh Sf?KV’ ef ° rB the «*« Post's 

Manual r^kji ol & of thesft™ 

to those whose°personaiity C they S^ 0 ? g „“ ni;ritloal °. f the Overstreets, yet fair 

Slt«ie r00k a° hlSh0lln » d the ote"'^^^?; 011 “ those 8 record 

discrepancies nhich ha^ not teen ^ f !* tal Hsal th-J.et me cite some of tte 
gin ears : not >”» vesolved concerning (tose perw MiTO toSa?l_ 
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Bonaro^ Overstreet. s owV "PreeLXS'TSh^ 'T?*° £ the ls « SeTS 

ari-bach edition of !!alSU6*tj£!a^S^? StL^TJE^S* 
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dust-cover of The War Calls 



for it 'that is carried on file 

2. Why is Harry Overstreet, "high priest and prophet of the mental health Left 
Liberals," acceptable to any critic who knows that forcing political or religious 
tests for sanity on a citizen is contrary to every American concept and every legal 
safeguard? Do Mr. Overstreet's conservative v defendors know the solid contributions 
that he has made to this "mental health" tyranny in the name of which Americans 
have already been persecuted and even confined in mental wards instead of receiving 
a jury trial for whatever crime they were supposed to have committed? I quote now 
from Harry Overstreet's celebrated book. The Great Enterprise , in which the author 
has hand-tailored the specifications for a mental disease which he calls "rigidity" 
—but which I suspect might have been known in a sounder context as "conviction." 

I invite you to examine page ll£ with me: See how the "mental illness" rigidity 

can be expanded through a purely arbitrary process of association into a "constel- 
lation of prejudice#" Note that a hapless individual who resists the new "social" 
gospel and clings to the traditional doctrine of Salvation can find himself branded 
through association with a group of political views which are irrelevant to relig i, 
gion with a form of "mental illness" peddled by the' NEA-PTA-UHESCO type of Social 
Engineer to whom the name Overstreet is so dear. 



"A man, for example, may be angrily against race equality, public housing, the 
TVA, financial and technical aid to backward countries, organized labor, and the 
preaching of social rather than salvational religion. These intense dislikes, 
though they may seem to crop up separately, suggest a personality orientation*..* 

"....Such people may appear 'normal' in the sense that they are able to hold a 
job and otherwise maintain their status as members of society; but they are, we 
now recognize, well along the road to mental- illness"!'’ (Emphasis added.) 

Do you wonder that the National Defense Committee of the D.A.R. warned the public 
that such an arbitrary diagnosis of "mental illness" could be directed at YCU? 

Is such a classification of "mental illness" the pipe-dream of the Social Engineers 
for tomorrow, or is it upon us NOT? Surely, I do hot have to tell anyone who fol- 
lowed the case of the Finn twins, A.R. Fitzpatrick, Fletcher Bartholomew, Lucille 
Miller, and others, that such contrived diagnoses as the above have already been 
usad to deny due process of law to dissenters of one type or another,, and to con- 
fine them as mental cases instead of permitting them jury trials f or/Mfractions 
against specific laws. 



Can there be any doubt that the whole system of jurisprudence will have been 
suborned if the American people can be softened ufmto acquiescence in such traves- 
ties as the denial of due process of law to defendants who have been pronounced 
"mentally ill" on the basis of political or religious convictions? 



For almost two years, we have been conducting a work of research on this couple. 

We are interested in the fact that they have been sentimentalized to such a degree 
that it is hard to focus an objective light on them. We do not understand why even 
their most recent work offers some Communist-fronters as references. Fe want' more 
light on the uncritical (and unrealistic) honor that they have paid to the American 
Civil Liberties 'Union on page 169 of the hard-cover edition of What ¥e Must Know 
about Communism, since many patriotic organizations have found much fault with ACLU. 
This is the organization, you will remember, that the National American Legion 
noted in its I960 resolution opposes loyalty oaths, defends Fascists, Communists, 

. and Communist causes, seeks abolition of the House Conmittee on Un-American Activi— 
I ties and the FBI, and opposes all restrictions and laws regulatirg the sale of ob- 
scene literature. The regard for the ACHJ expressed in this book is hard to recon- 
cile with the persistent report that the book was written for the Overstreets by 
a responsible ghost-writer. We do not know why the plug for the ACHJ was quietly 
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deleted from the paper-back edition* al though it carried the statement that it 
contained ” every word 1 * of the original* higher-priced edition. Neither edition* 

I may add* of this u expert” work on Communism that was given by a dying statesman 
to his President just before he went into his final' coma* contains a single 
reference to the role that was played by Alger Hiss* Harry Dexter Y/hite* Owen 
Lattimore* or the Institute of Pacific Relations. The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is listed in the index only once* and there its title is given 
as ” the House Un-American Activities Committee*” which is* of course* the way that 
it is described by those who are hostile to its work. 

YTe are not alone in our reservations about this book. The review of it by Louis 
Budenz in the Tablet of May 23* 1959 was full of sharply qualifying phrases about 
u this much advertised work.” ”It does not live up to its title.” ”It does not 
contain a complete examination of dialectical materialism.” ”Yfe are thereby robbed 
of any clear-cut understanding that the basid philosophy of Communism is the de- 
termination to ’prove’ that God does not esist.”” ©I&tiiay fail to emphasize.#*” 
”*##their omission ofo#*#” ”There is also a seeming reluctance in their pages to 
discuss the practice of ’Aesopian language*” #*•”#•«” they go only half-way in their 
subsequent conclusions *. 0 ” It is impossible after noting this array of objections 
on the part of one of our greatest ” experts”* on Communism not to conclude that the 
Overstreet 1 magnum opus was far from adequate* whatever a dying Secretary of State 
thought about it as he slipped into unconsciousness. 

Now I call to your attention the reasoned appraisal of Mr. Edward Janisch* and the 
comments that came to us from ex-Congressman Kit Clardy (formerly of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities) shortly before his death. 

I assure you that we will give Mr. O’neil the benefits of our findings* as soon as 
our documentation has been completed. We presented much of our case before the ‘ 
Americanism Commission of the American Legion in Indianapolis on May 2* 1961* and 
were sorry to learn that Mr* O’Neil was not present. 

With all good wishes* I remain* 




Mr. J* Edgar Hoover* Director* Federal' Bureau of Investigation 
Mr. Benjamin Mandel* Research Director* Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
Mr. Francis Walter* Chairman* House Committee on Un-American Activities 
Mr* Robert Morris* Former Counsel* Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
Mr. James F. O’Neil* American Legion Magazine 
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August 22, 1962 



ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED 
HEREIN IS MCLASSIEfED ; 

DATE g- as • a t, fiV sS=M>T j-/Ca (_ 



Opportunity, Wash ington 
Dear | I 



' ■’t'J 

CEJ^. 




Your letter of August 14th has been received. § 

You may be assured this Bureau has not pub- 
lished a list of communists or communist sympathizers. In- 
formation in FBI files must be maintained as confidential and 
for official use only due to regulations of the Department of 
Justice. I would alsolike to point out that the FBI is strictly > 
an investigative agency of the Federal Government and neither 
makes evaluations nor draws conclusions aS to the: character * 
or integrity of any. organization, publication or individual. In 
view of the foregoing, no representative of this Bureauhas 
made any public statement concerning the individuals about- 
whom you asked. 



Enclosed is some literature pn communism I 
hope will be, of interest to- you. v ; r i 
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Enclosures (5) 

See next page. • 



Sincerely yours, 

3. Edgar Hoover 

John Edgar Hoover 
Director 
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August 14, 1962 



Gentlemen,, d$> 

A great furor lias erupted in our PTA because | j 
of an article written b y Harry_/ & Bonaro^Overstreet in the ' 
national PTA magazine. The charge has" BemTmacJe that the 
Overstreets have been identified by the FBI as communists. For 
this reason many people want to cut off ties with the National 
PTA organization. 

First of all, does the FBI publish lists of names 
identifying people as communists, communist sympathizers etc? 



get one ? 



Next, if such a list is -published, where may I 



Finally, has the FBI ever identified the Overstreets 
as either communists or communist sympathizers? If not, has the 
FBI ever made any public statement about them? 

I would appreciate a prompt reply in order to deal 
more intelligently with the problem at our school. 

Very truly yours, 
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Opportunity, Wash. 
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Memorandum 



OPTIONAL fORM NO. 10 

UNITED STATES GOVERI^BSNT 






FROM 



subject: 



Mr. A. H. Belmont 



Mr. W. C. Sum 




date: September 4, 1962 



-"THE IRON CURTA IN" (£> 

J Dr. Harry A 3and.Bonaro Overstreet— 
1308 Fiddlers Green 
Lake Barcroft 
Falls Church, Virginia 




. The Overstreets contacted me and asked if the Director would 
have any objection if they listed his new book in the bibliography to the 
above-captioned work by them, which will be published late this year . 
I told them I felt sure that the Director would have no objection to 
listing his study in their bibliography. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



v" 






For your information* 



is 



oo 

tr* 



-si' 



1 - Mr. Belmont 
1 - Mr. Mohr 
1 - Mr. Detach' 
1 - Mr. Sullivan 




1- Mr. M-A. Jqnj 



WCSrbaw;, 



inform^®?, 
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Dear 
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Your letter of November 4th has baen received, 

. and I am glad to know that you have enjoyed my books and 
addresses. Your thoughtful comment concerning my adminis- 
tration of the activities of the FBI is deeply appreciated. 

• In response to your inopiiry regarding The 

War CalledPeace,” by Harry and Bonaro Overstreet, this . 
Bureau is strictly a. fact-gathering agency of the Federal 
Oovernment and, as such; does not make evaluations nor. ? ~ 
draw conclusions ab to Hie character or Integrity of any ^ 
publication, individual or organization. • I regret I am unable 
to help you and hope you will not infer either that we do Or 
do hot have data in. our files relating to the subjects of your 
' inquiry. ■ ' . . , . • • . ■ = ■ . 

v ■ ; Sincerely yourS; 

• - ' *'■ 'w <*v ' ’■ 

- • Tk.EIgaf Hoover 

' John Edgar Hoover 

Director 

d S 03 ^ o$ ' *, . .. , 

NOTE: Correspondent is not identifiable in Bufiles. ’’The War 
Called Peace,," reviewed by the. Bureau in February of 1961, is a 

,5 iar W it i in g> treatise on the nature of 

international coiiiinunibm ind “the communist man. Neither the 
Director nqr the FBI is mentioned, and Bufiles reflect cordial • ; - 
relations with Mr. and 3 Mrs„r^arry^pnaro Overstreet. (100- 
114575-116) We have cooperated with them in the publication 
,of some of their books. v 

(t¥* n " DCLrped 
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Nov. 4, 1962 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hoover: 



May I thank you personally for your many fine 
books written and speeches given on the subject of Co mmuni sm. 

Your dedication to the exposure of this insidious disease in its 
many forms is truly inspiring, and with God’s help may this wonder- 
ful land of ours always have a true champion of Americanism such 
as yourself, at the helm of its most vigilant internal security agency. 

As a concerned citizen I constantly read books and 
other published articles written by responsible people. Very 
recently I was given |o^read a book called ’’The War called Peace,” 
by Harry and Bonaro_Qverstr.e.e t. Please inform me your views 
on the authors and the book, if possible. 

Very truly yours, 



I I b6 

1 b7C 

San Antonio, Texas 
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Your letter of December 6, 1962, lias been 
received, and the interest prompting your communication 
is appreciated. v, 

; ; In response to your inquiry regarding Harry 
and Bonaro Overstreet, and their book ,r What We Must Know 
About Communism, "this Bureau is a fact-gathering agency 
of the Federal Government and, as such, does not make 
evaluations nor draw conclusions as to the character or integ- 
rity of any publication, individual or organization. I regret 
I am unable to help you and hope you will not infer either that 
we do or do not have data in our files relating to the subjects 
of ypur inquiry. ' . ; ’ 1 " , b : 

- . -Sincerely yours," - 

/- - ' ' • ' ‘ 3. 
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John Edgar Hoover 
Director V 






NOTE: Correspondent is not identifiable in'Bufiles. In connection witt 
this book, it is noted that the Director has indicated while he regarded 

the book hi . . - 
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Steamboat Rock, Iowa 
December 6, 1962 



J. Edgar Hoover, Director of F. B. I. 
Department of Justice 
Constitution Avenue and 10 Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 



om 



My sophomore English class recently discussed the boc 
^What We Must Know about Communism, written byjHarry and Bonaro 
^fe^Overstre et^ After discussing the book, we debated^s^oT^etheFIEe i “ 
" OveFsWeef^ were genuinely against Communism. Regarding this, I 
should be grateful for answers to the following questions: 




1. Have the Overstreets ever been associated with Communist 
fronts? 

2. What is your personal opinion of the book? 

I will sincerely appreciate information on this subject. Thank 
you very much. 
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The FBI 



comnercial ‘ undertaking or any particular person. Ihis is a 
long-standing policy, and I am confident you mill understand 
say in^lity to respond to your question. ^ 

Sincerely yours, 
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Special Agent in Charge 
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